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About the authors 


IN THE FIRST issue of ‘THE COLORADO 
QUARTERLY it was by design that the 
contributors all had or had_ had 
some fairly close association with 
Colorado or with the University of 
Colorado. In this, the second issue, 
practically the same situation pre- 
vails, not by design but more or less 
by accident. This ingrown tendency 
will not continue unchanged. THE 
COLORADO QUARTERLY is not a house 
organ. Its pages are open to any- 
body anywhere who has something 
to say in line with the and 
purposes of the magazine. Neverthe- 
less, a considerable portion of the 
solicited material will continue to 
be by Coloradans, by members of 
the staff of the University, or by 
their colleagues in the region. This, 
we think, is as it should he. 


aims 


GeEorGE W. ZINKE, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Colorado, re- 
cently spent several months in Eng- 
land, mostly at Cambridge, doing 
research for a book on David Ri- 
cardo. As his article reveals, he has 
kept in touch with British friends 
since that time. Professor Zinke’s 
specialty is labor economics. 


Witson CxiouGuH, Professor of 
lish, University of Wyoming, 
published stories and poems in many 
magazines, national and regional. 


Eng- 
has 


J. D. A. Ocitvy is Associate Profes- 
sor of English and chairman of the 
department of English and Speech, 
University of Colorado. He is the 
son of the late Lyulph Gilchrist 
Stanley, Lord Ogilvy, one of early 
Colorado’s most famous immigrant- 


pioneers. Jack Ogilvy speaks with 


authority on the informal subject of 
broncos, but his scholarly specialty 
is Latin writers in the Old English 
and Middle English periods. 





lives in 


Myron H. BROOMELL Du- 
rango, Colorado, where he works in 
a radio station. He is a graduate of 
the University of Colorado, major 
in Classics, and the author of several 
volumes of poetry including The 
Time by Dialing (Swallow;Morrow, 
1947) and City Built on Sand (Swal- 
low, 1948). 


MariE CHAy WARNER is Visiting 
Lecturer in English, University of 
Colorado. She teaches courses in 
short-story writing. Stories by her 
have appeared in Prairie Schoonei 
and Arizona Quarterly. She is a na- 
tive Coloradan. 


Joun O. NELson, Instructor in Phil- 
osophy, University of Colorado, 
writes poetry, serious and light, 
when not occupied in his own field. 


DONALD SUTHERLAND, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Classics, University of Colo- 
rado, teaches practically everything 
in the book from Greek and Roman 
archaeology to general humanities. 
His latest book is Gertrude Stein: A 
Biography of Her Work (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1951). 


J. H. Rusu is on the staff of the 
High Altitude Observatory of Har- 
vard University and the University 
of Colorado. Mr. Rush has pub- 
lished numerous articles, technical 
and popular. Among the latter is 
“Tree Rings and Sunspots’” in the 
January, 1952, issue of Scientific 
American. 


Curtis Martin, Assistant Professor 
of Political Science, University of 
Colorado, before and after settling 
down to his specialty, has published 
quite a bit of fiction. The Hills of 
Home (Houghton Mifflin, 1944) is 
his best known full-length work. Mr. 
Martin served in the Navy in the 
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A Coloradan, Cambridge, 


and the British economy 


GEORGE W. ZINKE 


As a Coloradan, specifically as a member of a university com- 
munity, I consider myself in many ways closer to Cambridge, 
England, than to the quasi-metropolis near which I live. The 
reaction is a perfectly natural one. In the words of a famed 
European scholar, Hendrik De Man: 


If you have been able to spend even a little time in one of the smaller 
university towns of America, spending your time with the intellectual 
elite—which constitutes, however, only a minority of the typical fac- 
ulty—you will have noted that a more congenial way of life can’t be 
found anywhere in the world. The intellectual level is frequently 
commensurable with that of the best European faculties; beyond that, 
one is struck with the relative infrequency of that pedantic, petty, 
and jealous bureaucratic mentality which is the rule in many Euro- 
pean universities. The modus vivendi is no less gentlemanly, that is, 
no less permeated by a sense of equality, and by consideration of the 
other person, than in corresponding circles for example in England. 
Only, there is joined to this gentlemanly behavior a certain magna- 
nimity which expresses the physical extent of the American horizon 
and the greater fluidity of the American social relations. The general 
impression is one of a fresh youthfulness, but tempered with sufficient 
knowledge and wisdom to prevent this youthfulness from being 
simply infantile.' 


In a reversed time perspective the same thing may be said ol 
the University of Cambridge. Whereas the Coloradan strives to 
exemplify the best of what is hoped for the future, the emphasis 
at Cambridge tends to be on the finest distillates of a creative 
past. Both systems of values certainly stand above those that pre- 
vail in the market place of either country. I realize, of course, 
and take full judicial notice of the fact that in America our non- 
tenure fringes have recently been seared by the heat of cold-war 
uncertainty and emotionality. Nor was Cambridge University 
always spared. In 1381 there was an attack by the rabble, ‘“‘insti- 
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gated, it is said, by the more reputable townspeople, on the col- 
leges, several of which were sacked.’ During the Cromwellian 
civil war, the colleges went so far royalist as even to melt down 
their silver plate for the war chest of King Charles; “but Cam- 
bridge showed little of the stubborn royalism of Oxford, and 


submitted to the Commonwealth without serious resistance.’ I 


can only hope that in our present quandary we will ultimately 
follow the lead of Cambridge, not Oxford. 

At any rate, one is unusually well situated even in disturbed 
times to appraise a nation’s practical affairs—so-called—when 
positioned in Boulder, Cambridge, or any other university com- 
munity worthy of its name. It facilitates a viewpoint which 
combines the mood of detached scholarly search with the local 
color of the busy environment. It is from this favored viewpoint, 
made possible by my residence at Trinity College, that I now 
attempt a summary evaluation of the contemporary British sit- 
uation. 

A word about my method of research. It had necessarily to be 
somewhat informal; after all, I went to Cambridge not to study 
the schizophrenic 1950's, but the rather more progressive 1820's 
of David Ricardo. Nevertheless, as a sort of distant relative who 
had first registered at Trinity in 1937, I was freely accepted and 
treated as part of the local academic scene. Thus, at the out- 
standing lectures of E. A. G. Robinson, and for many rich hours 
at Trinity High Table, I did learn a great deal about the British 
economic problem. And in London I sat at the feet of the par- 
liamentary economic correspondent, Jack Carney. Having lived 
intensely in the United States as well as in his native Ireland and 
England, Jack Carney combines a love of native American cre- 
ative forms of art and social living, with a fine, entirely non-sub- 
missive respect for the better parts of British cultural restraint. 
So, when I accepted the present assignment, I sent hurried aca- 
demic SOS signals to Jack Carney and a representative sample of 
Cambridge men including Mr. Edward Nevin, advanced research 
student, and A. S. Besicovitch, famed mathematician and genial 
friend of ordinary people wherever they may be found to be 
struggling against the almost insuperable odds that hectic socie- 
ties impose. In the use of information furnished me, now as 
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then, I will take credit only for the errors I may hereinafter 
make in interpreting it. 


I 


My chief impression of the British economic scene is that politics 
is ineluctably dominated by economics. Austerity, ushered in by 
the Laborites, is even more austerely administered by the Con- 
servatives. In England you have to count your economic re- 
sources, not play around with them in order to pick up votes. 
The way Jack Carney puts it is this: 


There is more reality about our politics than yours in America. The 
personality note is not struck as often as it is in the United States. We 
do get down to discussing vital economic and political problems. 
There is still a thrill in parliamentary clashes, even to a hard-boiled 
scribe like myself who has spent years watching them. Old man 
Churchill grows more tired and defeat seems to be staring him in the 
face but there come those moments of flashing genius that recall him 
in happier and better days when the physical played him in good 
stead. It is a matter of time when T/ME will call a halt and then there 
will come the fight within the party to elect his successor. It will not 
be Eden. My bet is it will be Butler, the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Butler is a realist, a kind of twentieth-century Disraeli. 
Eden is a glamour boy in an age when rations have given people a 
feeling that it is not how you look that matters so much as your 
ability to increase food rations. 


There you have it. It is a grim game of simple stud poker 
with adversity as the opponent. It isn’t our American Canasta, 
full-basket game with plenty of jokers such as the new Canadian 
frontier. England, having to import 60 per cent of the essential 
food supply, has turned her economists to tally up, instead of 
tallyho. The pressing economic problem is accentuated owing to 
the fact that twice in a lifetime the cream of Britain’s popula- 
tion, resources, and investments has been withered in fires of 
war such as the average American can’t even imagine. Since this 
was done in the defense of democracy, we should, as we observe 
England counting pennies, remind ourselves that our power and 
prosperity have not been built entirely on our own labor, but 
have been greatly augmented by the legacies of the Old World, 
including its fights for freedom in our times. Bear in mind also 
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that when it comes to carrying the burdens of the current effort, 
the United Kingdom will not be found a ‘shirker. We are at 
present putting a greater percentage of our national output into 
war effort than Britain is, 17-18 per cent in 1952 as against 
Britain’s 10 per cent.* Nonetheless, the burden on Britain may 
be heavier. General Eisenhower reported the following story 
after returning from his first tour of inspection in Europe. In 
substance, what he said was as follows: 


In all the capitals they told me how much they admire the American 
people and the contribution they are making to European defense. 
“But, General,” they said, “come with us to some of our villages where 
they are just living on the edge of subsistence, where they just scratch 
a living from the soil. Come there and see what even a five per cent 
reduction in the standard of living means to them.” 


Surely, as we see Britain gallantly trying to balance the books, 
we ought to look for some ‘Accounts Payable’ by us, not indeed 
by way of a favor, or a dole, or even a veterans’ pension, but 
simply by the free exchange of the products of our respective 
labor. How this may be facilitated I will indicate briefly later 
on. 


II 


To Americans, unfamiliar with having to import 60 per cent of 
needed food supplies and paying for them with exports, an in- 
ternational balance of payments crisis is a vague idea. In Eng- 
land such crises are stubborn facts. Considerable alarm was felt 
only recently when it became known that between December, 
1950, and December, 1951, British gold and dollar reserves had 
fallen from 3.3 billion dollars to 2.3 billion dollars—a drop of 
30 per cent. At the rate at which gold and dollar reserves were 
being used up in September, 1951, Britain would have been 
without any gold or dollar reserves by September, 1952. (Actual- 
ly, on June 30, 1952, the reserves were down to 1.7 billion dol- 
lars, two-thirds of which amount was already owed to foreign 
creditors. Hence, talk of British bankruptcy ran rife by the mid- 
dle of July, 1952, being a subject of mention even by American 
radio commentators.) 

For a nation depending very heavily on imports of food sup- 
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plies and vital raw materials for production, this is a serious 
matter. Prewar gold reserves of Britain would have enabled the 
purchase of about one year’s essential imports—forty-nine weeks 
at 1938 f.o.b. import prices, to be precise. Before the most re- 
cent crisis, the reserves sufficed for only twenty-one weeks of 
essential imports; by July, 1952, a common estimate was that 
there were about ten weeks’ reserves just to cover the trade defi- 
cit, not even all import requirements. 

Now the vexing fact is that this dangerous drain on gold and 
dollar reserves was brought about by only a small failure to use 
the nation’s internal resources so properly as to prevent a deficit 
in the international balance of payments. In the words of F. A. 
G. Robinson: 


The lesson that 1951 has once again brought home to us is the 
enormous power of relatively small disturbances in the key sectors of 
the economy to cause major disturbances in the whole national and 
international situation. Our adverse balance of payments in 1951 
represents, probably, a failure to make the right and timely use of 
about three per cent of our current resources.” 


Think of it! The British economy missed foreign balance by 
only three per cent; any motor working with 97 per cent effici- 
ency would certainly be considered miraculous. However, the 
British economy, running with low reserves, can not afford even 
a miss at the margin. What had happened was higher national 
consumption and investment than had been anticipated; at the 
same time the annual increase in British productivity had not 
been what was expected, so that the increase of national produc- 
tion fell short. In addition, rising prices of imports, which play 
so large a part in British economic life, had brought strong in- 
flationary pressure. ‘There was only a three per cent discrepancy 
between what had been estimated would be needed to be pro- 
duced for exports to pay for necessary imports, or wanted im- 
ports, and the amount of exports that were actually needed. But 
it was enough to produce the serious drain on gold and dollar 
reserves which has been mentioned.* 

The trouble is that when you live as close to the margin as 
does Britain, there is no time to sit around and wait for self- 
correcting tendencies of an adverse balance of payments to come 
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into play. With a bit of time to spare, one might run a pay- 
ments deficit out of reserves, hoping that investment projects 
just completed would increase productivity and create a greater 
volume of exports at lower per unit cost and price. Or one 
might endure a normally inflationary rise of prices in the hope 
that this would attract more imports, push gold abroad because 


of the deficit, and then raise foreign prices while lowering export 
prices by comparison. Thereupon, with larger sales abroad, the 
gold or dollars would return. But this neat effect, first analyzed 
by David Ricardo in the 1820's, is a long-run effect. Even in a 
world which is not at cold war, it might spell a drain on gold or 
dollar reserves for the better part of a period of from sixty to 
ninety weeks (approximately half of a normal short-term inven- 
tory business cycle). In Britain today, with only a few weeks of 
reserves to go, one doesn’t gamble that way. 

What happens is that the government has to intervene, and 
intervene quickly, to redirect the use of national resources, or 
borrow abroad. Measures are taken, among which there are cer- 
tain alternatives. 

Consumption might be and is being restricted by cutting out 
or reducing certain types of imports. This is worse than it 
sounds. It was officially estimated in 1952 that personal con- 
sumption expenditures would be about the same in 1952-53 as 
they had been in 1951-52, but that the internal composition of 
the foodbasket would differ because of the reduction of certain 
imported items. What a statistically ornate way of covering up 
the dismal fact of practically no European foodstuffs to be im- 
ported in the future, and the dreary prospect of even less tobacco 
being brought in than ever before! 

Another emergency measure is that of shunting goods out of 
the home market by giving foreigners special incentives to buy 
them. I and other foreigners were, for example, exempted from 
paying the British retail sales tax, in order that we might be 
stimulated to buy more Harris Tweeds for ourselves and Irish 
linens for our wives. 

Another possible measure is that some investment projects 
might be curtailed in order that the labor and raw materials 
they were to use up might be applied directly to export produc- 
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tion or to completing more hurriedly projects which would facili- 
tate stepping up export production. In 1952 everything that 
could be exported was exported, and labor was being transferred 
to export-manufacturing industries. Even so, new troubles arise 
as the attempt is made to cope with old ones. For example, con- 
tinental European steel plants were buying high iron-content 
ores such as Swedish ores (55-60 per cent content) and from 
other rich ore sources where Britain customarily got her supplies. 
So Britain has to use native low iron-content ores (20-25 per 
cent). But this means a greater coal consumption to handle such 
ores—coal which Britain desperately needs to export as one of 
her means of paying for needed imports. 

Even our American prosperity makes things more difficult for 
England, though a United States depression would hurt much 
worse. When we increased our national gross product in 1951, 
we were at the same time diminishing our own supplies of vital 
raw materials. So, heeled with prosperity, we went into the out- 
side world to buy them. United States competition sent British 
prices up, not least because others would rather sell for dollars 
than for pounds sterling. Thus the result was that Britain now 
has to pay more for less materials received. 

As a final possible measure, to bring imports and exports into 
balance, there is always the device of taxing people more heavily. 
Then they haven’t so much money to spend on goods, thus re- 
leasing surpluses that can be exported. 

To some extent the party in power can decide where to im- 
pose the burden, according to its political philosophy. But there 
is no escaping the burden, no matter what was promised or was 
not promised in the election speeches. The Cambridgeshire 
farm laborer who confided in me that he was voting Conserva- 
tive in order to get more meat on his table must by now be a 
disgruntled man. In mid-1952 an unskilled worker can no longer 
afford even to buy his normal rations. He is now allowed more 
meat, but at 3s. 6d. per pound on an average wage of five pounds 
per week, he cannot afford meat—not even cow meat. One of 
my correspondents says that “the roast beef of old England is 
the winner of the 1932 Derby.” I am filled with pity when vis- 
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ualizing that laborer trying to explain all this to his wife. Besi- 
covitch writes: 

The new Government has become very unpopular with housewives 
in the first place, but also with many other groups of the population 
just because of the rise of the cost of living. Still if they succeed to 
put England on its own feet all that would be justified. I think that 
is the feeling of an average man capable of thinking politically. I do 
not think that the Labour Party would like to have their own Govern- 
ment, whatever they may be saying. 


Ill 


The most striking characteristics of the current British foreign 
payments difficulty are as follows: 


(1) ‘The annoyingly small extent of the difficulty, as has already 
been described. 


(2) ‘The good fortune that this and other such payments difficul- 
ties are occurring in an England which has become socially and eco- 
nomically more equal. Owing to this, the personal impact of this or 
other payments difficulties is widespread, but for that very reason 
thinned out. Moreover, the lower income groups have been brought 
up to where they can stand to suffer minor deprivations without 
having their fundamental health or welfare seriously impaired. 


(3) The remote control origins of the most recent crises. 


In order to illustrate my second point, that the current diff- 
culties are tempered because of a more even distribution of 
wealth and income, let me cite a few figures. Whereas rent, divi- 
dends, and interest payments claimed 34.6 per cent of Britain's 
national income in 1938, this share has now been reduced to 26 
per cent. By contrast the share of wages has advanced from 40.2 
per cent to 48.4 per cent; the share of salaries has remained con- 
stant." These figures show a marked diversion of national in- 
come to the sector of what we used to call “earned income” on 
the old income tax forms, and a noticeable diminution of in- 
come from property ownership. At the same time, the figures 
make laughable any propaganda which claims that Britain has 
been revolutionized. The person who fears that a revolution has 
occurred because of a 20 per cent reshuffle, must feel the pangs 
of death every time he sports a cold. 
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Rowntree and Lavers have estimated that the effects of all wel- 
fare measures taken together, in 1950, were to reduce the work- 
ing-class population living in povery to three per cent, as com- 
pared to 31 per cent in 1936. In this connection we must note, 
however, that 1936 was a year of depression. Had there been 
full employment, the percentage of poverty would have been 22, 
still seven times as much as in 1950. It should not be overlooked 
that welfare legislation was already in existence in 1936, having 
been ushered in even before that by the Tories, who seem to 
resent it only when it is administered and broadened by Labor- 
ites. Owing to the improved welfare legislation enacted under 
the Labor Government, eight per cent of the working class pop- 
ulation would be in poverty if there were a depression with 
unemployment reaching the level of 1936. In that year, 1936, 
there were actually 31 per cent in poverty, under the then exist- 
ing state of Tory welfare legislation." 

These figures may suffice to show that not only has a firmer 
base for enduring hardships been established in England, but 
also that any burden of hardship which might have to be en- 
dured will be more evenly distributed. Figures such as these 
furnish statistical explanations for the phenomenon which any 
observing person visiting England must be impressed with. It is 
the feeling of wonderment that one has, that things are not 
much worse than they appear to be, considering the devastating 
impact of World War II. One reason lies in the equalizing prac- 
tices of the Labor Government, practices which so far from tak- 
ing the starch of economic incentive out of the Englishman, 
were accompanied by a 33 per cent increase in industrial pro- 
duction between 1938 and 1950, and a 57 per cent increase of 
exports.” 

Another reason for the surprising amount of well-being in 
a country so hard hit as England lies in the fact that many of 
the luxuries that Britain has lost, were never available to the 
ordinary Britisher at any rate, John Bull’s prosperity in Palmer- 
stonian days was, after all, a very maldistributed one. If ever 
there was a nation where one citizen was fat and the other lean, 
prewar England fitted the pattern very well. The majority of 
Britons have always worked hard, long, and lean. 
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Theirs not to ask or reason why, 
Theirs but to drudge and just get by. 


When we speak of the difficulties which Britain faces, we must 
not commit the error of pitying the British for losing what a 
majority never had anyway. And when it comes to payments 
crises such as the recent one, it should be borne in mind that 
this and other difficulties are nowadays met with a substantial 
measure of equal sacrifice. 


IV 


The hope of the incumbent majority, the Conservatives, has been 
that they might meet the persistent threat of Britain’s going out 
of balance with the rest of the world, by simply employing eco- 
nomic policies cast on rather traditional lines. This means sim- 
ply that the Conservatives intended to use primarily the following 
four lines of approach which the Laborites were charged with 
having seriously neglected. 

First, an aggressive use was to be made of the interest rate. By 
raising the Bank of England long-term interest rate, a signal was 
to be given for everyone concerned in financing enterprise to cut 
down on the amount of future planned investment. This might 
produce some temporary unemployment as workers were re- 
leased from investment goods production that could be curtailed 
or failed to be hired in localities where new projects were to be 
started but were called off as the result of the “storm signal” of 
high interest rates. Such unemployment, however, was counted 
on to get labor to move into those lines of production which 
might contribute most to increasing exports; some people during 
the election times even expressed the hope to me that a bit of 
unemployment would discipline workers presumably pampered 
by the Labor Government. (Jack Carney reports, as of June, 
1952, that unemployment is expected to be two million by the 
end of 1952, and by spring of 1953, about three million or ap- 
proximately 12 per cent of the nation’s working population.) 

People who place their faith in unemployment as a salutary 
stimulus to labor discipline and labor mobility, of course always 
point out that in order to surmount unemployment, labor has 
only to accept lower wage rates and move to the places where it 
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is wanted. A wage-cut would mop up so-called excess purchasing 
power in the nation’s markets, redistribute labor in accordance 
with wanted shifts of lines of production, and would finally 
eliminate unemployment itself by making it more profitable to 
hire labor. In the meantime, England’s position as a strong 
world banker would be enhanced, since the threat of further 
currency devaluation would have been removed. 

The other traditional forms of economic policy which the 
Conservatives hoped to emphasize, included also the following: 
(1) tax reshuffling by reducing taxes on business; (2) cuts of 
government expenditures; and (3) raising profit and work in- 
centives by promised denationalization and lessening central con- 
trols over production and raw materials supplies. It was notice- 
able that, during the election campaign, trade unions were ex- 
horted to bargain more directly at local plant levels and less on 
national levels; employers in turn were urged to install local 
plans for profit-sharing and other types of ‘“‘copartnership.” 

Again, however, the economic problem looms, indeed towers, 
even above the Tory citadels. In its Annual Review of Industry 
for 1951 the Manchester Guardian reported (under the subtitle: 
“Hard Times for Managements’) : 


If anyone in industry thought that the advent of a Conservative 
Government would make the life of industrial management easier, 
he has been disillusioned. Controls are being tightened, not relaxed. 
‘The Government is once again interfering actively in business affairs— 
telling firms what work to do and not to do; asking them to expand in 
one area and not in another; demanding changes in working hours 
and controlling profit margins. 

More of this goes on than meets the eye. We are constantly told of 
informal ‘‘arrangements” made with this or that government depart- 
ment. Nor has the change of government caused any change in labour- 
management relations.” 


“If,” the Manchester Guardian contends, “there had been no 
change of government, Mr. Gaitskell [Labor Exchequer] would 
have done more or less what Mr. Butler [the current Conserva- 
tive Exchequer] has done.”" But, since the government did 
change, the words can be turned around: Mr. Butler has done 


just what Mr. Gaitskell would have done. More ironically yet, 
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by July, 1952, Mr. Butler, in stressing the primacy of exporting 
over rearming (exports to buy necessary imports) , was beginning 
to advocate at least, if not carry out, what Aneurin Bevan has 
advocated all along. Adversity forges strange similarities. 

The reasons for this paramountcy of economics do not lie far 
afield. First and foremost, interest rates can never be more than 
communications in an economic weather-reporting service; trial 
balloons cannot control the weather. 

Even in the nineteenth century when interest rates were close- 
ly correlated with the rise or decline of business activity, so as to 
suggest that they regulated its fluctuations, all you had was a 
fairly good wig-wag system. Then low interest rates usually an- 
nounced new cheap labor supplies made available because of 
population growth, foreign immigration or domestic farm-to-city 
migration, or the tapping of new regions upon the completion 
of major projects such as the Suez Canal. High interest rates, on 
the other hand, signaled that available labor supplies were tied 
up, so that further constructional developments could proceed 
only on the basis of various employers stealing labor supply from 
one another. With this message tapped out via the interest-rate 
code, expansion projects would be arrested for the time being. 
Under capitalism this initiated a series of liquidations, in the 
course of which those consumers who still happened to be em- 
ployed gained considerably by being able to get greater quanti- 
ties of goods at lower prices. This of course included foreign as 
well as domestic consumers. At the same time, unemployment 
and the promise of low wages was considered to set the stage for 
the next round of economic expansion. 

Britain’s problem today is to curtail fixed investment and step 
up consumer production, including of course export goods that 
can be traded for needed imports. Nevin puts it this way: 


I am convinced that we cannot solve this problem with such a high 
rate of capital accumulation as we have—one which will not work out 
in additional finished goods for some ten or fifteen years. I know the 
ultimate answer can come only from better and more capital. But 
that is long term, and we all know what happens in the long run. 
We are building a new house when we don’t know where the next meal 
is coming from and the children are crying at home for something to 
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eat. It doesn’t make sense. The maniacs were only dissuaded with 
difficulty a few years back from building a new Severn tunnel— a 
fantastic project which would not have benefited the country to the 
extent of its cost for at least two generations. They have electrified the 
railway between Manchester and Sheffield. They are building new 
generating stations which will not be completed for at least six years. 
The city of London is full of half-completed and gigantic blocks of 
offices for the Government and for the bureaucrats of Commerce. The 
most extravagant schools are being built. Extravagant, that is, for a 
nation in desperate trouble. I don’t mean to imply, or to convey the 
impression to your audience that we in this country are spending our 
substance on riotous living.... But any long-term investment is in 
the nature of the case a luxury at the present. Put a capital accumula- 
tion of 20 per cent of the national income on top of a very substantial 
defense program, cram the whole lot on top of the most highly devel- 
oped social services in the world, and you have a mixture which means 
continued inflation and external instability. 


Quite naturally nobody wants to halt his investments, however 
willing he is that the other fellow should do so, or be made to 
do so. Mr. Butler has caused the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street, the Bank of England, to raise the long-term rate of inter- 
est from 214 per cent to 4 per cent. The nationwide wig-wag- 
ging that then ensued among bankers has brought even short- 
term rates from 1 per cent to 214 per cent. Supposedly bankers 
are also getting tough by limiting loans directly, in quantity and 
quality. But the basic economic factors, the real physical de- 
velopments, are unfavorable—for the following reasons. 

Despite a slump in soft goods such as textiles, and various 
other types of consumer goods, as well as an ebbing off of Ameri- 
can raw materials buying, expectations of all lines of British 
producers of future high profits are high. Under those circum- 
stances, it is easy to ignore the Old Lady's wig-wags, particularly 
as British firms, just like American ones, do a good deal of self- 
financing out of retained business receipts. So the thing to do, 
when the banker gets tough, is just to use your own funds for 
supporting your expansion plans. The banker will have to come 
off his high horse when it comes to granting credits for filling 
defense orders. By reserving your liquid assets for your own 
plans and running dry of credit for defense work, you have a 
magic formula for getting credit where none is theoretically to 
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be gotten. And just let the banker or the government really try 
to distinguish between essential and nonessential production! 
This kind of song can really only be sung to the tune of doodle- 
bugs. In the meantime the economic song parade features, at the 
top of the list, the ditty “Guns, Butter AND Laisser-Faire Lolli- 
pops.” 

As for re-routing labor, even'the particular employers (though 
perhaps not employers as a class) are anxious to hold on to their 
labor and raw materials. Also, to the extent that investment 
plans are being reconsidered in the light of an increased interest 
rate, the strongest tendency is to try to produce a constant vol- 
ume of investment only at a higher speed, instead of cutting 
down that total. For reasons already stated, this is not hard to 
accomplish. The working people, too, are in no mood to shift 
around. In the metal trades there is even an “‘upper working 
class” with family earnings of twenty to fifty pounds per week; 
it is going to be hard to move these people around, particularly 
when their employers want to hang on to them. On the other 
hand, the majority of British working people, who are just get- 
ting along, strongly dislike moving about, with the exception of 
a highly mobile 5 per cent labor force. 

Evidently the hot anticipations of cold war are just too much 
even for self-restraining Britons. Almost on his first day in office, 
Mr. Butler found himself in the awkward position of more or 
less single-handedly calling signals to a team that seemed to have 
lined up against him with the Visiting Gorillas. Stymied, threat- 
ened with being swamped from the outset, Mr. Butler loyally 
gave the wig-wag and was faithfully imitated, but then he and 
practically everyone else in the government ran for the cover of 
direct materials allocations (operative since February). Other 
direct controls such as rationing were face-lifted with a Tory 
touch, and “inside conferences” were held in the hope of pro- 
viding a more pleasant Tory atmosphere in which to accept what 
are, after all, rather direct interventions. For all I know, Mr. 
Butler’s staff hands are even now shaping still more rapacious 
controls such as manpower allocations, while the Head Master 
Butler’s head sticks out of the window smiling at the Tory chil- 
dren as they pass by. The interest rate, with all its glorious 
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nineteenth-century promises, seems to be a lost cause, as indeed 
it always was when real, physical events made it easy to ignore. 
Nevin sorrowfully opines that this feature of economic tradition- 
alism may henceforth be stowed forever. 

The same confusion seems to emanate from the Conservative 

government's attempt to build up work incentives by reduced 
business taxation. This may put the businessman in a rip-snort- 
ing mood of adventure—provided of course that he doesn’t re- 
mind himself instantaneously that the government is waiting on 
the other hand to catch him with his investment plans unduly 
up. At any rate, the majority of the population is hardly likely 
to be fired with incentive by the latest changes in taxation. Not 
even the Tories can give to business without taking from the 
rest. Of course this could be acceptable if satisfactorily explained. 
But Jack Carney writes: 
The trouble with most governments is that they present their tax- 
ation proposals in the wrong light. No government should be allow- 
ed to enact tax legislation without first letting the people have a clear 
picture of how they arrive at their taxation schedules... .’The House 
of Commons has just passed into law its income tax consolidation bill. 
It consists of nearly 500 pages. The one defect in taxing the workers 
and the lower middle class is that they soon acquire a feeling that it 
is hardly worthwhile working too hard, for taxes swallow up your 
extra earnings. So that when the government calls for increased pro- 
duction to get it out of an economic mess, the response is far from 
encouraging. 

As far as cutting expenditures is concerned, what people usual- 
ly have in mind is curtailing social services. But this would sure- 
ly be in vain. For Britain’s problem, as we have already seen, is 
in the first place not so vast as to require human sacrifices. In 
the second place, it is a problem of revamping production to 
make it come closer to the consumer. Some Britishers who have 
thought this through go so far as to call for an agreed crisis pro- 
gram which will put a halt to all long-term investment other 
than housing, that is, all industrial and commercial construction 
which will not be completed in, say, the next two years. This is 
the real problem; cutting social services is rather beside the 
point. Will undermining Britain’s health make her more com- 
petitive with Japanese textiles or German metal ware? 
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Finally, there is this business of raising profit-incentives, the 
profits to be split with workers by copartnership profit-sharing. 
This has all the charms of one of Alice’s Adventures in the Look- 
ing Glass. How can profits be advanced without the production 
of wages-goods being ultimately retarded in a strategic, if rela- 
tive, sense? One has to face this. If nations want a high rate of 
capital accumulation, they can accomplish it partly by building 
up the profit-share relative to the share of wages. But you can’t 
have both. And in Britain, what is wanted isn’t more investment 
at the present time; at least, not the kind of long-term invest- 
ment that even the Tories tried to stop with a high interest rate. 
What is wanted is neatly described by Nevin in a statement with 
which I fully concur: 


We were the world’s workshop, but workshops are two a penny 
now.... Answer? A complete and fundamental change in our 
economy, and a realization that our old basic industries—coal, tex- 
tiles, iron and steel—are a lost cause. We have to switch, I believe, 
to those lines of business where the very high skill (unequalled, I 
think, in the whole world) of our labour—as opposed, that is, to high 
productivity caused by a high ratio of capital equipment—the great 
British traditions of craftsmanship, durability and quality, and the 
generally high educational and moral standard of our people, are not 
only at a disadvantage, as they now are in the secondary industries, 
but are positively an advantage. I refer to the tertiary industries—to 
the production, that is, of luxury goods of very high quality, to ren- 
dering personal services, and to concentrating in manufacturing upon 
those goods which are new, fashionable, or in some way essentially 
transient, so that individuality and quality are at a premium. Once 
a commodity becomes a practical proposition for mass production, 
we should leave it and pass on to another product or development of a 
product. All this I need hardly say postulates a fundamental change 
in the whole attitude of both labour and management in this country, 
which has been desperately clinging to old ways and attitudes for at 
least three generations too many. 


V 


‘The time has come to conclude this essay. Many of the ruling 
decisions which will have to be made in England are, or at least 
should be, beyond our reach. But there are a few things that we, 
as Americans, should certainly do and can do, while benefiting 
no nation more than our own. These are as follows: 
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(1) We should stand prepared to accommodate Britain with 
a modicum of economic aid, to lessen the great tensions which 
even minute errors of British resources utilization set up, because 
of Britain’s war-depleted reserves of gold and dollars. I shudder 
to think of our Washington politicians who hack away at the 
foreign aid bill, mouthing some sort of abstract principles of 
laisser-faire and free competition which they don’t believe in 
anyhow—instead of viewing the terrain of world peace in a ma- 
ture manner. 

(2) We should reactivate our New Deal program of lowering 
tariff barriers. Britain now buys more from the United States 
than she sells, partly because she can’t get ready access to our 
markets. And where she does, as in the case of motorcycles, bi- 
cycles, chinaware, tobacco pipes, and wood screws, applications 
for tariff ‘‘relief’’ are already pouring into Washington from 
American businessmen. The British Embassy in Washington has 
already expressed Britain’s anxiety on this subject in a memoran- 
dum to the State Department on April 9, 1952. It ought to be 
of interest for us, who are equally anxious about this, to inter- 
rogate political candidates on this score. 

(3) Above all, we should support every domestic American 
policy which will help stabilize our own economy. In an era of 
stable progress we are much more likely to trade freely with 
foreigners than when we are trying to escape the rain of eco- 
nomic adversity by crowding competitors out from under the 
umbrella. 

(4) We should start negotiating on the basis of our armed 
strength instead of increasing that strength without cease, thus 
draining the world’s raw materials markets and impoverishing 
countries like England. 

You see, what England really wants of us is work, not the dole. 
In recent years too many Americans have made the mistake of 
imagining England as an old veteran waving his history in other 
people’s faces and going begging with a row of medals on his 
chest. And there are some vocal Americans who wouldn’t mind 
putting Britain on an American dole and keeping her there, in 
preference to seeing her develop under new forms of industrial 
democracy. These are the same kind of people, often the very 
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people, who wanted to keep the unemployed on the dole in 
1933, instead of seeing the New Deal develop its works program. 


There is one important fact that I have kept to the very last. 
Remember that the English are very, very close to balancing 
their accounts at any moment. If needs be, they can adopt some 
form of economic nationalism, or autarchy. This would enable 
them to get along very nicely without us. In plain words, they 
don’t really need us as badly as we think they do. As Besicovitch 
used to say in the fullest extent of his cosmopolitan graciousness: 
“Don’t judge Americans by what they say; they are as charming 
as they are unrestrained.” But we might go too far. Let's hope 
that we shall continue to consider the English as our social and 
economic equals, even if they practice industrial democracy— 
whether under the Conservatives or the Laborites. 
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NOTES METAPHYSIQUES 
By WILSON CLOUGH 


North Pole 


Spin here and taste the fabled goal, 
here where all chase congeals; 

the trembling compass points no pole, 
and even ardor kneels. 


Small spark, alas, in shattering cold, 
the sky a tongueless black, 

and all winds south—pray sinew hold, 
brain clear, to stagger back. 


. Bathysphere 


Drowning to seek in opaque halls 
we stare with queasy eyes; 

though heart protest the triple walls 
the fish show no surmise; 

deep and darkness blend in one, 
down is controverse to sun. 


. Altitude 


‘The laboring lungs rake the thin air, 
the sun-tranced eyelids nod, 

belly, too, craves a humbler fare, 
and slow the pistons plod. 


The heart shreds lean on such pinched food; 
now, on the darkening rock, 

shadows provoke a sober mood, 

a fumbling at the lock. 


Coda 


Cry then each man, despise not bread 
nor breathe contemning earth, 

but conjugate by flesh and head 

the jointures of our birth. 
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A lot of horse for his size 


j. D. A. OGILVY 


The horse was the prime necessity of early Western life, and be- 
ing “‘set afoot” the ultimate calamity. Hence the rather brusque 
treatment frequently accorded horse thieves. An acquaintance 
of my father’s who was crossing northeastern Colorado with his 
family in a wagon in the ’60’s had his horses run off by a pair of 
white renegades. Since he was on the edge of the Wyoming 
“breaks,” which in those days sometimes harbored hostile In- 
dians, the situation was rather uncomfortable. He was too far 
from anywhere to take his family in afoot; and if he himself set 
out on foot after help, he might return to find that he had lost 
his wagon, his household goods, and his family. Taking his 
courage in both hands, he cached his family in a draw some dis- 
tance from the wagon and set out to trail the thieves afoot. Be- 
cause they had not anticipated such pursuit, the thieves had not 
troubled to put so much distance between themselves and the 
scene of the crime as it subsequently transpired would have been 
wise, and he caught up with them when they camped for the 
night. 

Next day he returned with the horses, found his wagon and 
family intact, and proceeded to his destination. None of those 
who knew the story mentioned what had become of the horse 
thieves. To an early Western audience the assumption that they 
had stolen their last horse was too obvious for comment. 

Everyone realizes the necessity of the horse to the early travel- 
er in the great distances of the West and to the cowboy. What 
many of us forget is that even to the stay-at-home Western farm- 
er the horse was automobile and tractor rolled into one, and that 
to the few town-dwellers a horse (or horses) and a “rig’’ were as 
important as an automobile today. To own a smart buggy and a 
horse that could step a mile in two minutes and thirty seconds 
was equivalent to the modern ownership of a Cadillac converti- 
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ble, with the exception that while almosc anyone today could 


handle the convertible, or any other car, handling a horse of this 
sort “took some doing.” Besides, since horses never came in 
standard models but were full of individuality and character— 
much of it bad—handling them called for far wider knowledge 
and greater flexibility of technique than driving a car. 

Swapping horses was the main outlet for the larcenous in- 
stincts of the respectable. The basic horse (frequently pronounc- 
ed “hoss”) of pioneer days in northeastern Colorado was the 
“bronco” or “mustang.” The terms seem to have been more or 
less interchangeable, though “mustang” seems often to have 
implied a practically pure strain of wild horse descended from 
escaped Spanish horses, whereas “bronco” referred to a slightly 
larger horse resulting from a mixture of the mustang with 
whatever happened to come along. Both connoted a considerable 
tendency to wildness in general and bucking in_ particular. 
“Pony” or “Indian pony” was used of a sub-species even smaller 
than a good mustang. The larger specimens would weigh about 
six hundred pounds hog fat. There seemed to be an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of these ponies which (after the railroads 
came) were bought in herds of several hundred at fifty dollars 
a head (apparently the standard price for many years) and 
shipped East to the coal mines or South (where small horses 
were supposed to shed the heat better) for farm work. 

The original wild horse, the product of centuries of natural 
selection under the hard conditions of the Southwest, had 
many of the virtues of the Arab—a strain which was probably 
strong in the escaped Spanish horses. Among experts who have 
testified to the almost incredible toughness and _ resilience of 
the wild horse was Kit Carson, who asserted that—good as they 
were—the captive specimens were merely the culls of the herd, 
since the best wild horses were never caught. In my youth I 
once heard a man who had won the race from Sheridan, Wyom- 
ing, to Denver on a bronco comparing the bronc to the thor- 
oughbred. He admitted that the thoroughbred was faster than 
the bronco for a limited distance and time. “But,” he added, 
“when a thoroughbred’s done, he’s through. Take off a bronc’s 
saddle, rub up his back a bit, and give him four or five hours 
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for a roll and a bite to eat, and he’s good for another day.” 

Yet today the wild strain is lost beyond recall. In its natural 
habitat it has been diluted by the blood of all sorts of strays, 
runaways, and abandoned horses. In captivity it has been de- 
stroyed by crossing for greater size and showiness. A big mustang 
weighed seven or eight hundred pounds. Though he could 
carry a large man and a heavy Western saddle, he looked unim- 
pressive. His rider, with his stirrups only inches off the ground, 
looked somewhat like Sancho Panza in illustrated editions of 
Don Quixote. There was also the practical consideration that 
for a big man a large horse is easier and somewhat more com- 
fortable to sit than a small one. But in the long run, it was 
probably his looks that accounted tor the disappearance of the 
mustang. 

In transportation, Americans have been sacrificing the efhcient 
and economical for the big and showy for a long time. 

Mustangs and broncos came in a wide variety of colors. 
(Terms and descriptions are rather fully listed in Ramon S. 
Adams’ Western Words.) According to my grandmother, the 
showy colors and markings now in fashion were poorly thought 
of in the '70’s. Conspicuousness was no virtue in a horse that 
might be used in Indian country, in hunting game or rustlers, 
or even in doing a little rustling oneself. 

Otherwise, most of the old-timers seem to have followed the 
motto, “Any good horse is a good color.” However, certain 
colors and markings were thought to accompany certain quali- 
ties, and were consequently sought after or avoided. A_ black 
stripe down the back (usually accompanied by a black mane and 
black points) was said by some to be “worth ten dollars even if 
there ain't a hoss under it.” A popular color with this marking 
was the “line-backed dun” apparently common among wild 
horses. ‘The popularity of the black stripe probably arose from 
the belief that it was a sign of mustang toughness. Iron gray was 
also a popular color. Sorrels and roans were thought to have “a 
red-headed disposition” —a belief supported by the ballad “‘Straw- 
berry Roan” (certainly written by a man who knew his horses) . 
I have known several dead ringers for the horse he describes—all 





quadrupeds that it was wise to handle diplomatically. 
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The palomino—a product of the Spanish-American passion for 
gauds and vanities—was happily unknown in these parts except 
as an accident of breeding until quite recent times. Like any 
other animal bred for non-essential qualities (chickens for feath- 
crs, collies for greyhound heads, and the like) the beast is usually 
a weed. Even for looks, it is no better than many other markings, 
such as bay or buckskin with black points. 

Indian ponies were frequently fleabitten (white with red or 
black spots about the size and frequency of a good set of 
freckles). Others came with a variety of gaudy markings—pie- 
bald, skewbald, pinto, and calico. 


I] 


Oxen were a good deal used as draft animals in the ’60’s, par- 
ticularly for freighting across the plains, where they were re- 
ferred to as “grass freight’’ because they could get along on 
grazing, whereas horses and mules needed some grain. Oxen 
were used here and there for logging and farming in the '70’s, 
but were displaced by horses. They were powerful pullers, but 
too slow for the long distances and relatively large farms of the 
West, and they did not move fast enough to make mowing 
machines or binders operate efficiently. 

The standard work team of the '70’s and early '80’s was a pair 
of broncs weighing a thousand pounds each or somewhat less. 
According to the testimony of those who have driven them, they 
were surprisingly strong pullers for their size and, when properly 
treated, showed very civilized dispositions for horses that had 
mostly grown to maturity in a state of nature. Various old-timers 
have told me of broncos that grew angry and even a trifle crazy 
on a hard pull and, if not watched, would slug into the collar 
until they killed or injured themselves. I have observed similar 
tendencies in saddle horses of bronco ancestry. They seemed to 
regard an obstacle as a personal affront and to fight it. 

In the ’80’s various strains began to be used to “grade up” the 
bronco. Among the first of these was the Morgan—really a bug- 
gy horse, not a work horse, and of a rather peppery disposition. 
Their tendency to break into a trot when pulling a mowing 
machine or sulky rake made them more interesting than restful 
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to drive, and they were responsible for their full share of run- 
aways. 

Later, various draft breeds were introduced, and the bronco 
work team gradually disappeared. 

Broncos were also used as buggy and coach horses. Stage- 
coach drivers, who prided themselves on their ability to drive 
anything on four legs, usually preferred their broncs rather less 
than half broke. Fully broken horses, they contended, had lost 
some of their “git up and go.” One good whoop and a couple 
of cracks of the whip would keep a team of wild ones on the 
dead run for five miles. 

The more daring spirits among the drivers of buckboards and 
buggies—the hot-rod men of their day—emulated the coachmen. 
Riding with them was rarely dull. Once, in California, my Aunt 
Maude was invited to ride beside the driver on the box. At the 
bottom of a particularly nasty series of hairpin turns down a 
very steep mountain, the driver turned to her. 

‘“There’s nothing wrong with your nerve, Miss,” he said. 

“Well,” said Aunt Maude, “‘you see, I’m used to driving with 
my brother.” 

Sometimes I think it just as well that the automobile was not 
invented until after my father had reached years of discretion. 

Runaways with both farm machinery and road vehicles were 
fairly frequent, with results varying from the comic to the tragic. 

Riding behind a runaway team is a good deal like finding 
oneself in an automobile on a down grade with the brakes gone. 
All the driver can do is hope for the best and try to stay out of 
the ditch. If one is not too badly scared, such a ride can be quite 
exhilarating. Among the more frequent comic effects is the pro- 
gressive disintegration of the vehicle. Usually a wheel goes first. 
If it is not smashed, it will canter along after the wagon for a 
piece. Then another wheel goes, and so on, until the team is 
tearing across country with nothing but its harness, the neck- 
yoke, possibly the tongue, and the driver hanging on by the reins 
and skating along on his brisket. 

At this point many of the weaker spirits let go the reins. 

Personally, I prefer a runaway saddle horse. If one sits down 
to him and lets him run, the horse will get tired sooner or later. 
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Unless he is locoed, he will retain enough discretion to avoid 
impassable barriers, though he may try to lose his rider by run- 
ning under overhanging limbs or scraping against trees or fences. 

A locoed horse, so I am told, is something else again. Having 
eaten too much loco weed, he is subject to periodic fits of in- 
sanity, during which he may run over a cliff or through the side 
of a barn. The only supposedly locoed horse of my acquaintance 
once ran through three closed gates, taking each neatly off its 
moorings, with only moderate damage to himself and his harness. 
If he really was locoed, he gradually recovered; for his behavior 
improved with age, and he died in the odor of sanctity at the 
age of twenty-eight or thereabouts. 

Opinions on what to do when a locoed horse ran away varied. 
Some advised jumping off. Others favored blindfolding the 
horse with one’s jumper or anything else that came to hand. My 
father once told me that one could drop a horse by reining him 
in hard with his left hand and chopping him across the neck just 
behind the ears with the side of the right hand. I urge the read- 
er to save this desperate remedy (which I have never tried my- 
self) for truly desperate occasions. A skeptic who took an experi- 
mental cut at his horse’s neck when my father explained the idea 
to him piled up self and horse in a cactus bed. 


Ill 


Cowboys’ working clothes and horse tackle varied widely with 
individual tastes and local conditions. About the only standard 
articles of clothing were the high-heeled boots which added so 
markedly to the discomforts of being “‘set afoot” since they were 
not designed for walking. Their heavy tops protected the legs 
against brush and in collisions and falls and their high heels 
were supposed to serve a double purpose: to enable the wearer 
to dig in his heels and hold when roping afoot and to keep his 
foot from slipping through the stirrup. I have never had much 
faith in their efficacy for the first and with properly designed 
stirrups they are not needed for the second. Consequently, I 
have always regarded them as an affectation. 

Some sort of felt hat was always worn, varying from a light 
felt with a moderate brim on a good deal of the Eastern Slope 
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to the “ten-gallon” model with a half-inch nap favored by West- 
ern Slope brush-poppers for protection while tearing through 
aspen thickets. Chaps were sometimes worn in Colorado as pro- 
tection against brush (for which plain leather was preferred) or 
cold (for which ‘“‘woolly” ones were best), but chaps were by no 
means standard equipment. In hot weather, boots, “blue jeans,” 
a shirt (usually blue, black, or butternut), and a moderate hat 
(often flattened on top) were about the normal equipment. A 
“jumper” and a saddle slicker with a divided skirt were usually 
carried on the saddle. The only touch of color was a bandana 
(often red) frequently worn around the neck. In “riding the 
drag” it could be pulled up over the face as a dust mask. Leather 
wristlets (sometimes with metal studs) were occasionally worn, 
presumably as protection in roping, but I do not recall ever see- 
ing them on a working cow man and fancy they were more for 
ornament than use. Gloves were sometimes used to protect the 
hands while roping. 

Spurs of a variety of models were common but not invariable. 
A few riders used woven leather quirts, though a quirt not only 
encumbered the hands but was likely to make the horse shy of 
hand movements in roping and shooting. A few, particularly 
when they rode good horses, got along without stimulaters. 

Bridles were practically all single-reined, with bits varying to 
individual taste, and the main variations in the saddle were the 
single-cinch (“center fire’’) and the double-cinch models. Double 
cinches were usually preferred for mountain work and some- 
times for roping. 

A good deal of the bronco’s reputation as a bucker is undoubt- 
edly due to the Western saddle which he recognized as a medie- 
val anachronism and resented accordingly. A horse of mine that 
I could ride any time bareback or in a British colonial saddle 
without the slightest trouble would even when he was twenty 
and over, hump his back and often take a cat-hop or two in pro- 
test against a Western saddle. Not from unfamiliarity either: he 
had been broken and mostly ridden under a Western saddle. He 
simply recognized it as needlessly heavy, awkward, and uncom- 
fortable. 

Fssentially, the Western saddle is the medieval tilting saddle 
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with a horn added for roping. To a man struck by a lance with 
some fifteen hundred pounds of horse and rider behind it, a 
high cantle and pommel may have their uses. To a modern 
rider, they are merely a dangerous nuisance. The dangers of 
getting slammed forward onto or pinned under the horn are too 
obvious to explain. And no one who has had a horse “hump his 
back” on a cold morning just as he was dropping into the saddle 
needs to be told that a smart smack in the pants with a high 
cantle can practically disjoint a rider just above the hips. 

The early Western saddle with a wooden tree has become al- 
most a museum piece. The few I have seen seem to me better 
designed than most modern Westerns. Pommel and cantle are 
rather low and rise from the seat in a gradual curve. The horn 
is lower and much thicker in the neck, and has a flat top as big 
as the palm of a man’s hand. 

Wooden stirrups, which continued after wooden trees had 
gone out of use, were sometimes very well designed. The most 
comfortable stirrups I have ever used were wide, thin strips of 
wood bent into a triangle. As on many of the older saddles, the 
front of the stirrup was covered with a half-cone of heavy leather 
(tapadero) to protect the rider’s toes in brush. (I suspect that 
a good many Spanish-Americans rode barefoot or in sandals.) 
Tapaderos were also valuable for safety because they prevented 
the rider from slipping a foot through a stirrup and being 
dragged—the most unpleasant accident in riding. As the old- 
timers said of a load of buckshot at close range, it made a messy 
corpse. 

Later saddles had a steel fork, steeper pommel and cantle, and 
a smaller, higher horn. Still later came the swelled fork, which 
most old-timers regarded with scorn and suspicion as a Monkey 
Ward cowboy’s gewgaw. Some day, the West may even adopt a 
modern saddle. 


IV 


Among the more misleading aspects of the Western movie is the 
habit of depicting the cowboy as always riding the same devoted 
and highly talented horse. In the days of the open range, cow 
horses were an extremely expendable commodity and so nearly 
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indistinguishable in value as to give rise to the late Marty Bee- 
tham’s aphorism, “The man that gives boot trading broncs is 
beat.” To catch one it was necessary to drive him into the cor- 
ral and rope him, and a gentle horse was one that didn’t turn 
and savage you after he had bucked you off. (Steamboat, whom 
the old-timers seem to have considered the greatest bucker of 
them all, apparently had this unamiable habit, but my memory 
may deceive me. Perhaps he merely took a kick at the falling 
rider in passing.) 

In round-up time, each cowboy used a “string” of from five 
to ten horses. Cow horses lived on grass and did not build up or 
maintain the condition necessary in a horse that is ridden hard 
every day. (This relatively soft condition has saved many a rider 
from being thrown. Bucking is hard work, and if a grass-fed 
horse cannot throw one in the first half-dozen jumps or so, he is 
likely to abandon the business as too strenuous.) When a punch- 
er got the chance, he often changed horses at noon as well as 
every morning. 

The average range-bred cow horse was not broken until he 
was six or seven years old, partly because range horses will keep 
on growing to that age. Until he was brought in to be broken 
he rarely saw a man, and his only close association with the 
species probably occurred when he was branded—an experience 
which did little to improve his opinion of the human race. 
Breaking was a rough and ready business. To begin with, the 
horse was driven into a pen or corral and roped. Then a halter 
or bridle was put on him. The process is neither pretty nor 
edifying. 

One cannot be gentle in dealing thus with a full-grown horse 
crazy with terror: one plays him like a tarpon and hopes he will 
not kill himself before he gives up. The horse gets up on his 
hind legs and, if he is not snubbed up short enough, tries to 
climb out of the pen. Failing this, he fights the rope and oc- 
casionally the roper until he “chokes himself down” and will 
stand long enough to be haltered or bridled. Then one gets the 
headstall on, hoping that the horse will not “‘strike.’”’ (In striking, 
a horse rises on his hind legs and lashes out with his fore hooves 
very much like a boxer throwing a straight left. The blow comes 
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with terrifying speed and will smash bones like a sledge hammer 
if it lands.) 

Once the horse was haltered, the rope could be slacked off and 
he could be given a chance to breathe. Sometimes he was halter 
broken before he was ridden, but in orthodox “rough breaking”’ 
he was bridled, blindfolded, saddled, and mounted. Then the 
blindfold was taken off and horse and rider were left to their own 
devices. After a few such rides, the horse was considered broken 
and ready for work. He might still buck from time to time, and 
he still had to learn the fine points of his trade, but he could 
pick them up as he went along. ; 

Many cow horses were turned out on the range between busy 
seasons and had to rustle for themselves all winter. Consequent- 
ly, they had to be re-broken every spring. Being used to the pro- 
cedure, they were not particularly frightened by it, but what the 
more refractory had lost in terror they had more than gained in 
experience. A good many really talented buckers were developed 
by this system. The green colt, bucking out of sheer fright, rare- 
ly showed much variety in his bucking. Ordinarily he would 
buck straight ahead for a while and then, if he failed to unseat 
his rider, either give up or try to bolt. The experienced bucker 
had learned a wide variety of tricks, and if he persisted, managed 
to discourage his owners enough that they kept him as a “‘lend- 
ing horse” or sold him to Buffalo Bill. Some outfits kept a 
bucker or two for betting with the unwary stranger or for giving 
boastful visitors a chance to make good their conversation. 

Horses that persisted in bucking were of several types. Rarest 
was the genuine outlaw—the man-killer, product either of per- 
sistent abuse or a natural “mean streak.” For the existence of 
such horses, I have only the testimony of old-timers, though I 
have known one or two horses of what might be called mildly 
homicidal tendencies. Apparently some of the great early buck- 
ers were of this type. These were the horses that would turn and 
savage a fallen rider unless driven off by his companions. 

With other buckers, damage to the rider was incidental and 
accidental. Once he was off, they lost interest in him. A second 
type was the horse that just damn well wasn’t going to be ridden. 
Such horses could be as dangerous as real outlaws. Like many 
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outlaws, they developed a wide variety of tricks besides bucking 
—rearing over backwards, attempting to brush the rider off on 
trees or fences, and any other deviltry that might occur to the 
equine mind. The most lethal of these tricks—pinwheeling— 
was fortunately so rare as to be practically legendary. In fact, I 
am not entirely sure that it is not a product of the overheated 
imagination of writers of Westerns. 

According to legend, the pinwheeler turned a forward somer- 
sault. If his rider was not thrown clear, that concluded the de- 
bate. A running or jumping horse can turn such a somersault 
involuntarily, and frequently does in fox-hunting or steeple- 
chasing. The result, in English sporting parlance, is “a most 
imperial crumpler.” Accidents of this sort may have led to stor- 
ies of pinwheeling. 

Other horses, though not consistent buckers, would buck as 
the spirit moved them—from annoyance or sheer playfulness. 
Many otherwise quiet horses would buck on a cold fall morning 
before they “got warm under the saddle.” Others would buck 
if one carelessly spurred them in certain spots or if a piece of 
brush sprang up and slapped them in the belly. Still others 
would suddenly buck for no perceptible reason. These sporadic 
buckers stood many a man on his head by catching him una- 
wares when they ‘came unwound.” 

The ‘tame bucker’ should be familiar to anyone who fre- 
quents rodeos. In repose in the corral he is as quiet as an old 
plow horse, but he has been conditioned to buck when mounted. 
Like the professional boxer, he fights without hatred and with- 
out malice, though if he is really good at his trade he puts his 
heart into his work. Usually, however, he has so little enthusiasm 
for it that he has to be stimulated with “hokey-pokey” (an 
irritant powder) or a “flank strap” (a rear cinch placed very far 
back and pulled uncomfortably tight) . 

As soon as they have lost their rider, a great many rodeo buck- 
ers will almost push the “take-off horse” over, crowding up 
against him so that the take-off man can loosen the hated flank 
strap. They obviously buck because they understand that the 
sooner they get rid of the rider, the sooner the strap will be 
loosened. 
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Tame buckers outside of rodeos apparently buck from mere 
sporting instinct. Not infrequently they are the tamest horses in 
the cavvy, and extreme examples of the type will unload a man 
and then walk up to him to be rubbed where they are sweaty 
under the bridle. I have had a high regard for the sporting in- 
stincts and sterling character of the few such horses I have 
known. So long as we both kept our feet on the ground, they 
were excellent company. If one can persuade them to let him 
ride them, they usually prove to be thoroughly steady animals 
with a good deal of common sense. 

After about three or four years of hard riding over all kinds 
of ground, a horse was usually too badly “stove up” to use for 
serious punching—if he had not broken a leg in a prairie dog 
hole and been shot in the meantime—and was usually relegated 
to some other work, as a pack horse, as a kids’ pony for fetching 
the milk cows, or the like. 

One reason that horses were broken so quickly and casually 
was the high rate at which they must be replaced. 

Some horses of greater durability lasted longer, particularly if 
they were valuable for special work such as roping or cutting, 
and many cow men had favorite “top horses” (like that of High- 
Chin Bob) , which got special care and attention. Horses owned 
by cow men with small, fenced ranges were often more carefully 
broken and lasted much longer because their masters had only 
a few days’ hard riding a year and did not use up horses so fast. 

Altogether, the bronco was quite a lot of horse for his size. 
He could pull hard and carry weight. Properly trained, he made 
a sagacious cow horse. Decently treated, he usually displayed a 
fairly amiable disposition. If he had a rather poor opinion of 
the human race, it was justified by experience. His life was 
usually rough, but he was a tough and enduring beast. He could 
“winter off the warm side of a snowbank” and come in in the 
spring ready to buck. His gaits, except his lope, would loosen 
one’s wisdom teeth; but for the long pull over bad country he 
would run many fancier horses into the ground. 

By horse-show standards, he was no beauty; but by the old 
rule of handsome is as handsome does he was an admirable horse. 
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Four poems 


MYRON H. BROOMELL 


THE LAST PICNIC 


Sunday, September. Therefore let us go, 
During the leaves and shortly before snow, 
Away and up, testing the pearl-blue haze. 
Now there will not be many more free days. 


Autumn, traditionally red and gold, 

In this high region sometimes seems to hold 
Gauzy surprises in its bag of tricks: 
‘Transparent aspen, twinkling on white sticks, 


Lets sunlight through its ribands, yellow juice 
Generously poured out for the soul’s use. 
Oak, here a bush too stout to be torn up, 
Blushes from brown to ruby, a dry cup 


Not glass nor china, but an earthen ware 
Smooth without polish. After dark, the air 
Turns both to olive, glistening in the moon: 
The aspens gray; the peaks beyond look down, 
Becoming silver where their sands were tan. 


Let us eat supper, with a fire for man. 


FRESHMAN THEME 
“The Most Beautiful Thing I Ever Saw” 
Once Ebenezer wrote as I was coming 
Over a slope in the rainy August gloaming 


(Of course I grew up in a very hillbilly village) 
The road came out on the edge of a deep valley 
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Dark was beginning to gather down at the bottom 
Maybe a thousand feet or more below me 

But from where I stood I could see the sun across 
On the other side 





Shining at me from beyond both pit and barrier 
And falling in a shower of golden rain 
On a very lofty mountain there far off 


High crags of brown rock shining in the rain 


Where I stopped beside the road 
Five huge fir trees made a little grove 


Then the ground fell away into a gulf of emerald 

* * * 

‘That sounds very pretty, Ebenezer,” said the teacher. 
“Why don’t you write a description of it sometime?” 


HURRY UP, CREEK, I CAN’T STAND 
HERE ALL DAY 


The light-mud-colored water was tearing down today 
From the upper country. 

If you stood beside it a while 

You could hear rocks bumping each other— 

An underwater cannonade 

Of gigantic pebbles. 


We enjoyed the sound, 

And while I tossed dried root-stocks into the current 
My lady-friend sat on the bank, 

Digging herself a hole with her pretty claws 

In the even higher gravel-deposits of other years. 


Prudently we turned back 

Before the afternoon had spent itself. 
When we came to the low place in the road 
A little above the trailer-park, 
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Already the water was washing 
Up far enough 

To bite generously 

Into the rather primitive highway. 


BEYOND THE ALPS LIES HANNIBAL 


Whenas I liked to eat and ate, 

Before I learned a temperate state, 

I saw ice cream upon a plate 

Of Haviland or simple earthen 

As mountains pink or peach or white 

Or chocolate, even, as in night 

There dwells a race whom God to burthen 
Of that same color did create; 


While now, lest I should lap them down, 
The mountains cold above the town 

In the unflinching winter moon 

Are piled like sherbets in a dream— 

To whose unmelted folds repairing, 
The glutton mind, unseemly faring, 
Shivers in deserts of ice cream 

‘Tumbled by what untrammeled spoon: 


Yet, elevate above their bases 

As lofty thought above rude faces, 
They stand so central to the races 

As might a human purpose or 

Love triumphing in men who grieved 
Or yet, and scarce to be conceived, 

A common horror born of war. 

They stand orderly in their places, 


Almost as if some rule were meant 
Of appetite and government. 
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A fish in every corn hill 


MARIE CHAY 


My father believed almost indiscriminately anything that was in 
print. He may have had a slight doubt if what he read was in 
Spanish or Italian, but not if it was in English. That language 
was sacred. America had been too good to him, and he wasn’t 
one ever to forget a favor. 

If he read an article in a newspaper or magazine, he believed 
implicitly what it said, no matter how bizarre it might be. 
‘Thousands of people read these every day,” he explained, point- 
ing to the circulation figures on the masthead. “The editors 
would certainly not print anything that was false.” 

Trusting as he was in the matter of newspapers and magazines, 
it was nothing compared to the way he was about a book, especi- 
ally textbooks. When my brothers or I got a new school book, 
the first person to read it through was my father. 

“Well, well,” he would remark after a few minutes of reading. 
‘Here is a new story about De Soto I had never heard.” 

Then he would lecture us about education being a_ process 
that was never ending. “You see,” he would wind up, “even I 
learned something new today.” 

One day I returned from school with a sketchy description ol 
how the American Indians raised their own sheep and then wove 
their blankets and clothing. 

“Your book is telling the truth,’ my father said with eager- 
ness. Immediately, he launched into a minute, detailed descrip- 
tion of how peasants in Northern Italy grew their own flax and 
then wove it into bed and table linen as well as clothing. He 
even had my mother bring out several pieces of linen which she 
kept as heirlooms and showpieces and which had been woven by 
hand by my father’s mother and sisters. 

“And we can do it again, right here on our own ranch,” he 
told us excitedly. “Imagine growing our own flax and wool and 
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making all our own clothes, blankets, sheets, tablecloths, towels— 
everything!” 

My brothers and I were entranced with the idea. We saw our- 
selves as modern pioneers looking like a cross between the ex- 
citing pictures we saw of Indians in our school reader and the 
lithe ladies and gentlemen in glittering tights who smiled at us 
from a Sells-Floto circus poster plastered on the side of our barn. 

As we operated our looms with dexterous feet or hands—we 
weren't sure which—yards of beautifully colored cloth of intri- 
cate design spun out at a fast clip. 

My mother, who had been listening quietly, asked, “How will 
we do all this?” 

My father frowned and looked a little amazed. ‘““Why, with a 
few pounds of flax seed and a half dozen sheep,” he answered. 

“Then what?” my mother asked. 

“Then we'll make the cloth,” he answered jubilantly. He 
rubbed the palms of his hands together in a quick up-and-down 
motion. ‘Simple as that.” 

“Oh, of course!” she answered. “And we'll make our own 
looms, spinning wheels, and carding machines. What fun!’”’ She 
knew well that my father had no mechanical ability whatever. 

“T wonder if we could buy those things ready made?” he asked 
casually after a while. 

“Clothes?” my mother asked innocently. “But of course!” 

“No, looms and things.” 

“Oh, I suppose so.” 

“But too expensive for us?” my father said with reluctance. 

“Probably.” 

“Well then, we might as well eat the sheep,” my father said. 

My mother looked at him a little startled and then said, ap- 
provingly, “A fine idea. Anyway,” she went on, “we have enough 
work to do on the ranch as it is.” 

My father had to admit that it was so, but each time one of 
us needed new clothing, he couldn’t help but sigh and remark 
that we were wasting money foolishly and needlessly. 


Early one spring, my older brother and I brought home the 
story of Johnny Appleseed. My father, who was passionately 
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fond of trees and considered them on a par with humans, imme- 
diately saw us all as the future saviors of the American fruit in- 
dustry. 

‘Remember, from now on we save every apple seed,” he in- 
structed us solemnly, “and every cherry, peach, and plum stone 
too. Every seed, in fact. Not one is to be thrown away. We'll 
cover everything around us with fruit trees. “And just think,” 
he went on, “what spring will be like with thousands of fruit 
trees all in bloom at one time! A pink and white umbrella that 
gives out a marvelous odor night and day. In the fall, we'll have 
fruit and cider enough for everyone. Millions of bees will come 
and live here. We'll set up hives everywhere, and each fall we'll 
have a fortune in honey and all at no cost to us.” 

My brothers and I were completely lost, first in a maze of 
sweet smelling blossoms and then in a harvest of fruit and honey. 
We were jarred from our dream by my mother who, busily get- 
ting dinner for us, scarcely looked up as she asked with interest 
in her firm voice, “When can we have all this?” 

“When?” my father repeated, taken aback. “Why, when the 
trees are ready to bear.” 

“Say in twelve years?” 

“Well, now,” my father said a little desperately. 

“With five of us it won’t be any trouble at all to carry water 
for miles around so that the trees will grow,” my mother said. 
“Then we'll spray them three times each year, prune them, and 
take care of them generally for their first ten years. It will all be 
a regular picnic!” 

My brothers and I looked a little askance at our mother. We 
had had experience carrying water from an irrigation ditch for 
our flowers. This other involved miles, and oceans of water. 

“Just a minute,’ my father began. 

“What now?” my mother asked, turning to him with surprise. 

“Well, we mustn't be too hasty,’’ he said. “That's one of your 
faults, you know.” 

My mother looked at him, and he looked at her, a little ill at 
ease. 

“Well, perhaps we can plant pine seedlings along that west 
slope to hold the soil and the moisture,” my mother said, pre- 
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tending to think of a substitute, though it was a plan she had 
had in mind for some time. “They don’t need water or any 
special care.”’ 

‘“That’s right,” my father agreed, and he energetically set all 
of us to work putting out pine seedlings. In a few years the en- 
tire slope was covered with small pine trees. 

My father was jubilant at the sight, all of which he attributed 
directly to the results of American education. Whenever we had 
visitors, my father would first hurry them outside to admire the 
fruits of learning. “That’s what comes of going to school and 
paying attention to one’s teachers,” he said dramatically, making 
a quick sweeping motion of his arm and hand to include the 
entire hillside. 


It was in May just before school was out that one of my 
brothers brought home the most intriguing idea we had yet had. 
We had been studying the Pilgrims and had become fascinated 
by the story of how the Indians taught them the American way 
of planting corn. 

This was something which affected us, for within the next few 
weeks my brothers and I were to help our father in that work. 

When we told the story to my father, he too was immediately 
intrigued by it. “Imagine what intelligence those Indians pos- 
sessed!’’ he marveled. “Without any of our advantages, unable 
to read, and yet able to teach those civilized Pilgrims. Such wis- 
dom!” he said, looking at each of us, in order to impress on us 
sufficiently the fact that we, with all our advantages of American 
education, ought to be able to do a thousand times as well. 

‘“‘Now I know why we didn’t have a good crop last year,’ my 
father told us suddenly at dinner that night. He stopped eating 
and looked at my mother solemnly, shaking his head softly. 

My mother, however, attending to our needs at the table, was 
completely unperturbed. “Drought, hail, and too much rain,” 
she answered with her penchant for facts. 

“Still, it wouldn’t hurt to try,” my father insisted. ‘And it 
wouldn’t cost anything,” he added, remembering our slim bud- 
get. 

“Except time,” my mother answered, knowing that at this 
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time of year, my father often considered it more valuable than 
money. 

“Well, we need a vacation before we start the hard work,” he 
said, a little on the defensive, for at any other time the idea of 
taking time off in the spring would have been unthinkable. 
“Three days ought to be enough,” he said after a moment of 
calculation. 

My mother bit her lip, a habit which she had when she was 
thinking of a diplomatic way of circumventing my father’s latest 
impracticality. “Yes,” she admitted, “providing you seine the 
river day and night.” 

“Use a seine?” my father asked incredulously. “Of course not! 
And we'll keep within lawful hours, too. You forget who I am.” 

My mother looked out of the window. Her gray eyes nar- 
rowed and had a faraway look in them. ‘Ten acres is certainly a 
lot of land,” she said. 

My father looked a little startled for a moment. “Well, there 
are five of us,” he said. “Four if you’re not coming,” he amend- 
ed, knowing beforehand that she wasn’t. 

My mother shook her head. “Besides, the land was fertilized 
last fall and early this spring again,” she continued as though my 
father had not spoken. “This last will make it so rich that it 
will burn up the crop.” 

“It didn’t for the Indians,” my father countered quickly. “‘If 
it had, don’t you suppose the book would have mentioned it?” 
Muttering softly to himself, he studied the calendar hanging on 
the kitchen wall. 

Because of the danger of frost in that high altitude, my father, 
after years of study and experimenting, had set May 28 as the 
day for planting corn. This year, with school out on May 27, 
and then taking three days out for the coming expedition, he 
decided that the corn would be planted on May 31. “It’s been 
such a cold spring,” he said in explanation, looking a little 
abashed as my mother ‘gave him a surprised look. “Besides, I 
want them to enjoy this too,” he added, with a look at the three 
of us. 


My brothers and I could hardly wait for the last week of school 
to pass so that we could carry out our plan to put some of the 
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knowledge we had gained in school that year to practical use. 

The other years, two of us would follow in my father’s foot- 
steps in the furrow which he was plowing with our team of 
horses. One of us would then drop a kernel of corn about every 
two feet. The other one would then have to follow and cover up 
the corn in order that the flocks of birds which swarmed over 
the freshly turned earth wouldn’t have a chance of picking up 
the corn. 

The one who dropped the corn had the more interesting job. 
It was fun to gage a distance of two feet and a matter of pride 
to get it right. It was the one who covered up who had the 
monotonous work to do. 

This year my father said that the first person would not drop 
the corn but a fish. The second person would drop the corn, 
while the third, my younger brother, would be old enough to 
begin work as an apprentice farmer. His job would be to bury 
the two. In time and with enough seniority, he too would one 
day be the dropper of the corn or fish. 


On May 28, my father, my brothers, and I set out jauntily 
early in the morning on our way to the river. Each of us car- 
ried an assortment of poles, hooks, and worms. 

My father always gave my older brother and me the task of 
digging the worms. After the first few interesting times, we al- 
ways complained bitterly about how tedious a job it was, even 
though there were two of us to do it. 

This year we were above such menial tasks. We had a flunky 
and we made good use of him. Even though my younger brother 
had to do it alone, there were no complaints from him, for he 
was only too happy to be included in our grown-up pursuits. 

In our exuberance we told our younger brother that we would 
even let him drop a few kernels of corn and perhaps even a fish 
or two when we planted the corn. His gratitude flattered us. 

When we came to the stream, my father asked us to choose 
our places. My older brother and I gave each other a wise look 
and decided on two places near a fork in the stream where we 
would have first choice of all the trout which came to this watery 
crossroads. 
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My younger brother selected a spot below us where the water 
was quiet and a tree protected him from the sun. My father 
went on a short distance below him. 

“Be sure you get the worms on tight,” he admonished us in a 
gay voice, though we felt the advice necessary only for our young- 
er brother. “Ready?” he called. At our nod he shouted, “Let’s 
go!” and the fishing marathon began. 

Almost at once, my younger brother caught a small trout. We 
cheered him lustily and congratulated him extravagantly. The 
race had just begun, and we could more than afford to be mag- 
nanimous. 

“Beginner’s luck,’”’ my older brother said laughing. “But watch 
us when we really get started.” 

But we never did. Why, we wondered, were the fish snubbing 
us. They didn’t our younger brother, who was so much less skill- 
ful than we were. His bait seemed to be just what they wanted. 

Imputing to him the base thoughts that we ourselves might 
have indulged in, we even wondered whether he had saved the 
plumpest and most succulent worms for his own use. 

We walked over to him, peered in his worm can, and shook it 
up. As far as we could see, his worms, in their writhings, went 
through convolutions no more attractive to a fish than did ours. 

Listlessly, we went back to what was now a dreary chore. After 
another hour of monotonous failure, we were thoroughly fed up 
with fishing and wanted nothing better than to go out and play. 

Sticking our wooden poles in the mud bank, we told our 
younger brother to watch them, while we wandered off in the 
willows to look for adventure. When my younger brother called 
to us some time later, we came back reluctantly. “Now what?” 
my older brother asked, feeling a little grumpy at having to 
leave his play. 

“T’ve got another fish!’’ my younger brother shouted. 

“Oh, is that all?” I said going to look at my pole with its slack 
line. 

“Not very large,” my older brother said, even though it was 
larger than the first one my younger brother had caught. With a 
cold glance, he too went upstream to look at his pole. ‘Guess 
it'll pass, though,” he called back as though granting a request. 
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My younger brother looked disappointed and said something, 
but the noise of the creek made his words unintelligible. 

By the time my mother came to see us, bringing a mid-morn- 
ing snack of milk and cookies, my older brother and I had come 
to the point where our old despised chores began to be very ap- 
pealing, and we would gladly have done twice our usual number. 

My mother, however, suggested no such thing in spite of our 
broad hints. 

“Would you like to have my pole?” my older brother asked 
her casually. Instead of the alacrity with which I feared she 
would accept, she said no, that she didn’t like to see the worms 
wriggle. 

She looked in each of our two baskets and saw that they were 
empty. ‘Not biting today,” my older brother mumbled. 

‘They won’t bite my line because I’m a girl,” I said petulantly. 

As my mother, without saying anything, walked over to where 
my younger brother was fishing, my older brother and I looked 
at each other uneasily. When she bent to look in his basket, we 
looked away and began to throw out our lines with pretended 
zeal. 

My father saw my mother and came up to her. In his basket 
were five fish of varying sizes. In spite of this, he was still full 
of enthusiasm and encouragement. “You have most of the day 
yet,” he told us heartily. “Don’t be discouraged.” 

My mother left us a hamper with our lunch and then collected 
the seven trout. “I'll just take these along now,” she said solicit- 
ously. “In that way, you won’t have so many to carry home to- 
night.” 

By the middle of the afternoon, my older brother and I were 
practically in a coma, we were so bored. We had quarreled 
violently about who was to be the one to drop the fish. Since we 
hadn’t been able to settle that satisfactorily, we had then turned 
on my younger brother and summarily taken away from him the 
privileges which we had bestowed on him only that morning. 

He naturally set up a howl on hearing of this injustice. This, 
my father said angrily, caused him to lose a large and particularly 
cagey fish that he had been luring to his hcok for some time. 

When my mother came to bring us a mid-afternoon snack, we 
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all turned to her with our grievances. She listened to each of us 
calmly and impartially and said that it was just the first day and 
that things would get better as we went along. 

My brother and I looked at each other in panic. My mother, 
seemingly not noticing our consternation, picked up the five 
trout which my father had and went home. 

The rest of the afternoon passed practically in silence for my 
brothers and me. We were too tired either to talk or to quarrel. 
All we wanted was to go home. 

Our mother finally came back again to help us carry the fish 
home. We were relieved but so lacking in spirit that we just 
stood up stiffly and followed her docilely. 

My father, though somewhat disappointed, picked up the 
eight trout he had snared and looked at them with interest. 
“Seven and five and eight,” he said to us gaily. ‘“‘How many does 
that make?” 

“Twenty,” my older brother finally said apathetically, though 
at any other time we would have fought in order to be the first 
to answer correctly. 

“Ah, yes,’ my father said approvingly. “But this is only the 
first day, remember.” 

My younger brother stopped. On his face was a frown as he 
concentrated on a problem. 

“And mine!” he cried shrilly. ‘““You didn’t count mine! How 
many does that make now?” 

“Yours are already counted in,” my mother explained. 

“But these two!” he said excitedly, tugging at my mother’s 
dress. 

My mother peered in his basket. ‘““Two more!” she said, 
pleased. ‘You are the fisherman!” 

My older brother and I barely glanced in his basket. ‘Those 
are suckers,” my older brother said contemptuously. 

“They're fish just the same,” my younger brother said. He 
looked at my father, not quite sure of himself. 

‘They count too,” was my father’s decision. 

‘They'll make the corn grow just as much as the others,” my 
mother said. 

My father turned to my mother as we walked along. “It will 


’ 
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take a long time for ten acres, won’t it?” he said with a discour- 
agement in his tone that he had not used with us. 

“Yes, it will,’ my mother agreed. “More than three days of 
fishing. You know, Indians had more time than we do.” 

My father looked at the eight fish he was carrying. Fish of any 
kind but especially mountain trout was his favorite food. “It 
seems a shame to bury them, doesn’t it? So fresh and nice. Thow- 
ing them away, really,’”’ he said regretfully. “I don’t like to see 
waste.” 

“Well,” my mother said, weighing the matter. “Hardly throw- 
ing them away. After all, think of the corn we’ll get.” 

‘“That’s right,” he answered thoughtfully but without any par- 
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ticular enthusiasm. ‘“Where did you put the other fish?” 

“Oh, I put them away where they are safe,” she said. “I'll just 
take these, too, and put them all together. Hurry now and do 
your chores. We'll have supper in the orchard tonight.” 

When my mother and I got to the house, I took the picnic 
basket which she had ready and set the table which we had un- 
der a huge apple tree. 

By the time my father and older brother finished their chores, 
I had everything on the table but the main dish which my 
mother was to bring. 

My brothers and father and I sat down at the table and looked 
at my mother, who was coming down the path toward us with a 
covered dish in her hands. When she got to us, she took off the 
cloth which she had over the dish and placed.a platter of moun- 
tain trout before my father. Without a word, she sat down and 
went busily ahead as usual serving the rest of the meal. 

My father’s first look of delight at the mound of crisply fried 
trout turned to one of concern. 

“But the corn?” he asked in consternation. 

“Oh, we'll plant that tomorrow,” my mother answered firmly. 
“If we all help, we can make up for this day. Besides, we needed 
the change.” 

My father sighed, shook his head and then smiled at my 
mother. My brothers and I were only anxious to have my father 
begin serving the fish. 
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The weather that year was perfect for corn so that our crop 
was the best we had had in years. My father, in spite of his sur- 
prise and the pleasure he took in the heavy harvest, never ceased 
to wonder what it would have been like if we had taken advan- 
tage of American education and textbooks and had dropped a 
fish in every corn hill. 

“But there’s still time,” he told us. “Next year we can start 
earlier.” 

My brothers and I looked at each other with alarm. 

“Oh, there'll be other things to try next spring too,” my 
mother said. At once we felt safer. 

“Other things?” my father asked. 

‘“‘New books full of new ideas,” my mother said. ‘“They’re all 
a grade ahead now,” she explained, motioning to us. 

“So they are,” my father said, pleased and already beginning 
to imagine what new delights were to come. “But not for a few 
months yet.” 

“Yes, only a few more months,” my mother said. 


JOURNEY WITH DR. WEBSTER INTO “2” 
By JOHN O. NELSON 


Beyond the letter “Y”, past Yuzluk, past 
eventual Yvetot, final outpost, loom 

the jungles, tenebrific, where at last 

the casual reader meets his certain doom 

and dies with buzzing sounds and vowels awry, 
a zaboca still rooted in his fist. 

But we march bravely out, our spirits high, 

for Dr. Webster, armed with asterisk 

and umlaut, leads our party. We're safe with him. 
And now, he says, we'll soon see obvious signs 
where zacs and zalophi, the eared sea-lions, 
have battled under zantewood, and where 
thick-lidded zamidars, while sipping zythem, 
heard sound of zuffaloes, to their despair. 
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The meaning of poetry now 


DONALD SUTHERLAND 


Perhaps you are superstitious about numbers, about three on a 
match or thirteen at table, perhaps not, but you must have been 
impressed by the way history has of going in centuries." Why 
should it come in units of a hundred years? I don’t know, but 
it does. A century ordinarily begins with great excitement and 
ends with a more or less grand finale, but the middle of a century 
is usually a mess. Nothing really happens in the fifties, every- 
thing just mills about and prepares for something to happen in 
the sixties. It is absurd of history to behave this way, but it is 
the only reason I can think of for the way everything is not hap- 
pening in the arts these days. Not only in the arts. In politics 
we are not really at war and not really at peace, not really left 
and not really right, not really rich and not really poor and so it 
goes. Nobody is really young and nobody is really old. I think 
the same is true of poetry. 


Here is the beginning of a poem of the 1920's: 


Paris; this April sunset completely utters 
utters serenely silently a cathedral 


before whose upward lean magnificent face 
the streets turn young with rain, 


spiral acres of bloated rose 
coiled within cobalt miles of sky 
yield to and heed 
the mauve 

of twilight (- ? 


And here is a poem that appeared last year: 


Paris, a fifth floor room, bread 
milk and chocolate, a few 
apples and coals to be carried, 
des briquettes, their special smell, 
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at dawn: Paris : 
the soft coal smell, as she 
leaned upon the window before de- 


parting, for work i 

The first poem is prettier and, I think, better, but essentially 
the two poems are alike, quite aside from their both being about 
Paris. They are both made up of imagery and sensuous impres- 
sions. Poetry, for the last fifty years more or less, has been made 
up of that and little else. There is sometimes a little thought 
added and indeed lately there has been an overpowering amount 
of complicated thought mixed into the imagery, but I would 
rather leave that alone just now and talk about how we came in 
for so much imagery. 

I believe it all started about 1910 or 1911, when everybody 
suddenly got quite sick of Swinburne. You may or may not have 
read Swinburne, but in any case he goes like this: 


Out of the golden remote wild west where the sea without shore is, 

Full of the sunset, and sad, if at all, with the fullness of joy, 

As a wind sets in with the autumn that blows from the region of 
stories, 

Blows with a perfume of songs and of memories beloved from a boy, 

Blows from the capes of the past oversea to the bays of the present, 

Filled as with shadow of sound with the pulse of invisible feet, 

Far out to the shallows and straits of the future, by rough ways or 
pleasant, 

Is it thither the wind’s wings beat? is it hither to me, O my sweet?* 


This is not the best Swinburne but it is average Swinburne 
and typical enough of late nineteenth century poetry. The main 
trouble with it is that it is vague, and everything is mixed up 
with everything else. ‘The perfume is not perfume but the per- 
fume of songs, the capes are not capes but capes of the past, the 
bays are not bays but bays of the present. In other words every- 
thing is a figure of speech. There is nothing wrong with figures 
of speech as such, but in Swinburne they go at such a speed the 
reader gets lost in the shuffle. The bays of the present is a very 
good figure, but you get rushed past it so fast in the windy speed 
of the meter and the sudden changes that you don’t notice how 
good it is or even what in the world it means. It is like looking 
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out the side of a car moving very fast at the objects close to you 
on the roadside; you get nothing but a blur. In a way, the prob- 
lem of poetry at the beginning of the century was to stop the 
car and take a good look. And this is one of the things that make 
modern poetry difficult, that while everything else in the twen- 
tieth century was going faster than ever, with automobiles and 
planes and the rush-rush-rush of modern life, poetry stood still. 

The typical movements in poetry at the time were the free- 
verse movement and the Imagist movement. Free verse, by break- 
ing down the metrical schemes of poets like Swinburne into 
irregular rhythms and usually much shorter lines, did make poet- 
ry stand still, or at least slow down. You may feel, and I some- 
times feel, that it stopped poetry dead but that is not the way 
the poets felt about it, they felt and talked a great deal about their 
rhythms. But the spatial or pictorial element was the thing that 
most preoccupied them. Every poem tried to have a clear visual 
image. For example, this early poem by Ezra Pound: 


Three spirits came to me 

And drew me apart 

To where the olive boughs 

Lay stripped upon the ground: 
Pale carnage beneath bright mist.° 


Even if this does not make a very interesting image you will 
admit it is clearer and slower than Swinburne. One reason it is 
so pale and silvery is that Ezra Pound’s eye was used to the paint- 
ing of Whistler and the more refined painters of the late nine- 
teenth century, who dealt in muted tones. He apparently did 
not like the new and more vivid painting that was just coming 
in. Here is a poem of his in 1910 describing such a picture: 


Green arsenic smeared on an egg-white cloth, 
Crushed strawberries! Come, let us feast our eyes.® 


His eye was more satisfied and more successful in translating 
or imitating the very pictorial poetry of the Chinese, for example 
this: 


The eastern wind brings the green color into the island grasses at 
Yei-shu, 
The purple house and the crimson are full of spring softness. 
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South of the pond the willow-tips are half-blue and bluer, 

Their cords tangle in mist, against the brocade-like palace. 
Vine-strings a hundred feet long hang down from carved railings, 
And high over the willows, the fine birds sing to each other, and listen, 
Crying—‘Kwan, Kuan’, for the early wind, and the feel of it. 

The wind bundles itself into a bluish cloud and wanders off.’ 


Pound makes a vivid example, but much the same pictorial 
quality exists in other poets of that time, Amy Lowell, H.D., 
Carl Sandburg, and later in e.e. cummings and Hart Crane. And 
so on down to the younger poets of today, Dylan Thomas and 
Charles Henri Ford and still younger poets. The pictorial ele- 
ment may not always be so completely the whole show as in the 
poems I have quoted, but it is usually dominant. This is not 
surprising, since the most exciting art in the first half of this 
century has been painting. It is not so exciting any longer and 
perhaps for that reason one cannot now make an exciting poem 
out of images. ... 

Poetry is made of three materials, of sight, sound, and sense, as 
Gertrude Stein used to say. Poetry may or may not express mo- 
tion, but if it does it has to express it by articulating these three 
concrete things: sight, sound, and sense, or, if you like, its pic- 
torial side, its musical side, and its logical or narrative side. This 
last element, thought or discourse, has lately become very im- 
portant. Here is a discursive passage trom a later poem of T. S. 
Eliot’s: 


So here I am, in the middle way, having had twenty years— 
Twenty years largely wasted, the years of l’entre deux guerres— 
Trying to use words, and every attempt 

Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 

Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 

For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 
One is no longer disposed to say it. And so each venture 

Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 

With shabby equipment always deteriorating 


In the general mess of imprecision of feeling. . . . * 


This may not seem to you to be poetry, perhaps it is not, but 
it does extricate us from the problem of imagery by suppressing 
imagery, as the poets at the beginning of the century had solved 
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the problem of the runaway speed of Swinburne by suppressing 
regular metric or just stopping the poem dead in its tracks. 
There is in a lot of recent poetry this prevalence of discourse. 
The poets have a lot to say about everything, they have messages 
and arguments, and there is often a frankly didactic element in 
their work. 

As the poets from 1910 to about 1930 exaggerated the pictorial 
side of poetry, the poets from 1930 to 1940 or 1950 exaggerated 
the discursive side—naturally. There was so much to be discur- 
sive about, the crash of 1929, the depression, and then the small 
wars of the thirties that led up to the World War of 1939 to 
1945, and now of course we have small wars again. All these 
public events of the last two decades did command the attention 
of poets because the struggles were between philosophies of life 
as well as between nations. ‘The philosophies were so elaborate 
that all the details of the personal life had a political meaning 
and the social structure of the nations at war was interpreted as 
not only a moral but a psychological thing. Everybody was lead- 
ing a political life, and since poetry is essentially concerned with 
life, politics did get into poetry. And the poets had a mission. 
When there is a political struggle on, people think of each other 
not as human beings but as members of a party or as representa- 
tives of a political philosophy, as friends or enemies and nothing 
more, and, having for practical purposes to think in stereotypes, 
they lose the sense of each other’s personal quality. Nobody, 
almost nobody, but the poet can or will express the situation as 
seen and felt from inside the individual... . 

Well, I have spent too much time on this kind of thing, but 
that is what happens, it is the kind of thing that makes anybody 
talkative, and since it hits the poets especially where they live 
they have been terribly talkative. W. H. Auden for example 
rarely stops talking. Here he is at it: 


Our news is seldom good: the heart, 
As ZOLA said, must always start 
The day by swallowing its toad 

Of failure and disgust. Our road 

Gets worse and we seem altogether 
Lost as our theories, like the weather, 
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Veer round completely every day, 
And all that we can always say 

Is: true democracy begins 

With free confession of our sins. 
In this alone are all the same, 

All are so weak that none dare claim 
“I have the right to govern”; or 
“Behold in me the Moral Law,” 
And all real unity commences 

In consciousness of differences, 
That all have needs to satisfy 
And each a power to supply.° 


One cannot refuse to praise the seriousness with which Auden 
has taken up this special mission of the poet, to be, as the old 
poem had it, a friend to man, rather than a manager or reformer 
or judge of men. It is morally admirable, but one has to ask the 
question, is it poetry? If it is poetry it is lopsided poetry, all talk 
and almost without imagery, and the sharp little eight-syllable 
lines in couplets, which suit the talk very well, the rapid-fire 
manner, are not musically interesting. You must feel how hard 
it is to say that poetry as serious and as noble as this is defective, 
but for some reason it is not as handsome and wonderful as one 
naturally wants a poem to be. It is a kind of polite verse, the 
sort of thing you get with eighteenth century poets like Pope and 
Dryden and Swift. Now polite verse is all right, as any kind of 
politeness is all right, and at times one can enjoy it very much. I 
just don’t think that this is one of the times. 

However, the trouble is not so much with the form as with 
the content. As I said, the poets have had a great deal to say. It 
is usually objected to poetry and certain poets that they have 
nothing to say, but the real question is, should they have? And 
if they have it to say, should they say it? Of course there is no 
way of stopping them, they will say it, but the fact is that when 
they do say it nobody wants to listen to it. And why not? Be- 
cause these days not just the poet but absolutely everybody has 
something to say and they insist on telling each other all about 
it. The amount of explanation that goes on in the world today 
is perfectly overpowering, and everybody does it. The news- 
papers, the politicians, the news analysts, the experts of all kinds 
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naturally explain, but so does everybody else. Well, I suppose 
explanation is a form of thought and perhaps it is true that a 
great deal of thinking is being done, and everybody does his own 
thinking, and if this is all true it may be healthy. But does any- 
body listen? Whether one does or does not; there is nothing 
now in the world more commonplace than a person having some- 
thing to say and saying it, and when a poet says something, in so 
far as he does he is being commonplace and that is what a poet 
should certainly not be. He may use commonplace materials in 
a poem well enough, but what the poem does as a whole should 
not be commonplace. So naturally when a poet does no more 
than say something one is disappointed. Even when he says very 
unusual things very well and with perfect eloquence and sin- 
cerity and passion, in so far as it is something said it is a disap- 
pointment. This makes everything very difficult, since a poem is 
made of words and words do fatally say something. 

I hope you see this is a predicament and that the main reason 
why modern poetry is stalling around and not going on to any- 
thing really new is that it knows that if it says something it will 
fail to be poetry and yet it does not know how to say nothing or 
to do something so exciting that nobody will notice that some- 
thing is being said. 

Anyway, after fifty years or so of exaggerating sight and sense, 
perhaps the future is in sound. By sound is meant of course not 
simply consonants and vowels, but metric, rhythm, and the sing- 
ing quality of poetry generally. Some poems have already been 
written in this direction, not many, I believe, but here is one 
that I think is the best of the lot: 


if everything happens that can’t be done 
(and anything’s righter 

than books 

could plan) 

the stupidest teacher will almost guess 
(with a run 

skip 

around we go yes) 

there’s nothing as something as one 


one hasn’t a why or because or although 
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(and buds know better 

than books 

don’t grow) 

one’s anything old being everything new 
(with a what 

which 

around we come who) 

one’s everyanything so 


so world is a leaf so tree is a bough 
(and birds sing sweeter 

than books 

tell how) 

so here is away and so your is a my 
(with a down 

=P 

around again fly) 

forever was never till now 


now I love you and you love me 

(and books are shuter 

than books 

can be) 

and deep in the high that does nothing but fall 
(with a shout 

each 

around we go all) 

there’s somebody calling who’s we 


we’re anything brighter than even the sun 
(we’re everything greater 

than books 

might mean) 

we're everyanything more than believe 
(with a spin 

leap 

alive we’re alive) 

we’re wonderful one times one.’® 


In this poem nothing is said, it is sung, sung for the sake of 
the song, of joy and celebration and love and freshness, and 
though there is a serious meaning it does not stultify the poem 


nor interfere with the movement, the brilliance, the festive ex- 
citement. If anything it stabilizes the movement, keeps it steady. 
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I think this is one of the best poems of e. e. cummings and I also 
think he is the greatest living poet writing in English; in other 
words I find it difficult to be reasonable about this poem, but I 
have to admit that in some ways it gets us back to Swinburne. 
You must have noticed that it moves faster than any of the poems 
I have quoted since the one by Swinburne and it moves at much 
the same pace. Swinburne was writing in irregular dactylic hexa- 
meters, and e.e. cummings in this poem is writing in a fairly 
regular scheme of anapaests and iambs, these being old-fashioned 
classical meters hopped up a bit with simple syncopations. As a 
rule, the poetry written between Swinburne and the present 
either does not scan in the classical sense of scansion or it is 
written in iambics. Iambics can be varied a little by turning one 
of them around into a trochee, and that gives an iambic line a 
little flutter of speed, as in To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion, but the flutter subsides again and you are back to the ever- 
lasting jog-trot of iambic verse. Iambs have been the basis of 
discursive poetry, they don’t hurry you away from what is being 
said, but I think that just now they don’t go fast enough, that 
when they do pick up a little speed they don’t follow through, 
and it is just now the follow-through that is very important, in 
music and painting as well as in poetry and the novel—but let 
us keep to our subject. It is curious that it should now be possi- 
ble to write poetry that scans in a quite regular way and in 
something besides iambics, in anapaests. This is the meter of 
Byron: 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 


I do not think anybody has had a kind word for the anapaest 
in forty years, it has been thought vulgar, as Byron has been. 
Well, no doubt it is vulgar, but it does move. It does follow 
through and if properly managed it does not have to be vulgar. 
Or, if it is vulgar beyond redemption it might still be useful in 
ridding us of polite verse. 

Naturally the whole future of poetry is not contained in the 
anapaest, but I suspect the immediate future is going to be occu- 
pied in organizing the movement of poetry in some such broad 
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positive fashion as the anapaest would indicate. Just as when, at 
the beginning of the century, everything else began to go faster 
poetry slowed down or stopped, it may well be that now, when 
everything else is going slower, poetry will pick up speed. How 
can it go slower when most of it now does not move at all? Of 
course it may just keep on standing there and vibrate more in- 
tensely than ever, but I doubt it. I think it will have to break 
into a dance, and not simply a tap-dance, either, but a high wide 
and handsome acrobatic dance, like the ballet only more so. 
Perhaps not, but it is about time for sound to take its turn at 
dominating poetry, after sight and sense have had theirs all this 
time. 

But supposing sound, that is, meter and speed, the musical 
element if you will, supposing it does dominate, what is likely to 
happen to sight and sense? They are very likely to be made out 
of commonplaces. If you remember the little images in the 
poem by e. e. cummings you will remember they were very com- 
monplace—buds, birds, leaves, trees, the sun. I think that is 
what is going to happen to imagery generally, it is going to 
simplify or intensify itself into commonplaces. Take for exam- 
ple the famous little poem by Gertrude Stein: A rose is a rose 
is a rose is a rose. You see how that is not much of an image, 
and how commonplace it is, both as an image and as a thought, 
and you hear how it moves, it even moves in anapaests. For 
another example, Vachel Lindsay once used the revivalist’s cry: 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? as a refrain, and 
nothing by now could be more commonplace, but again it does 
move and it does sing, again in anapaests. Well, anapaests or no 
anapaests, all this is natural, because the sight and sense of a 
song have to be commonplace. You cannot have a really intri- 
cate thought or a really elaborate image in a song. Think how 
many good songs say nothing but I love you or Christ is born or 
I am alone and wish I were not. None of these are interesting 
thoughts when you think about them instead of feeling them or 
singing about them. Also the images that occur in songs are 
visually uninteresting. . . . 

Perhaps the national anthem is an exception. At any rate it 
starts out asking you to look at something: Oh, say can you see 
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by the dawn’s early light what so proudly we hailed, and so on. 
Then we have broad stripes and bright stars gallantly streaming 
over the ramparts we watched, and then the rocket’s red glare 
and so on. But if you are really singing the song and full of 
patriotic feeling and a certain anxiety about whether you are 
going to reach that sudden high passage, that is, if you are full 
of patriotism and very rousing music, do you notice that what 
you are singing about is in fact a very complicated landscape in 
the manner of Turner, the English Romantic painter? No. 

So, if poetry is going to revert to being a kind of song without 
music, the sense and sight will simplify themselves into common- 
places. This will be a long complicated struggle from the point 
of view of technique, especially if narrative poetry comes into 
fashion again, as I think it must. Narrative is the simplest way 
of making sure of movement that moves along, since the subject 
itself moves along, in a story. That will bring on another prob- 
lem, that of making the poetry move as well as the story, but I 
think that is what is coming, and it is almost a sign of it that 
there has been no important narrative poem, no important 
thoroughly narrative poem in the last forty or fifty years. How- 
ever, when the new poetry gets under way it will inevitably cast 
a new light backwards on poets who have more or less prepared 
for it though just now these poets seem to have been sidetracked 
from the main movement. There is fashion in poetry and it is 
of course very cruel to the unfashionable, but I think it is neces- 
sary, just for sharpening the wits and keeping poets from going 
to seed with mere inspiration. Well, it is possible that Vachel 
Lindsay will come back into fashion and perhaps E. A. Robinson 
and Robert Frost and even Robinson Jeffers. But all that will 
come in its own good time and there is no use in trying to fore- 
cast it in detail. But one figure who is rising into fashion already 
is Gertrude Stein. . 

Dimly people are beginning to see that some of her work, 
quite a lot of it, in fact, can show literature and poetry in par- 
ticular a way to extricate itself from the present doldrums of the 
fifties. One reassuring thing about her work is that parts of it 
follow the changes I described as happening in poetry over the 
last fifty years, and some of her early work had a very wide in- 
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fluence. However, her influential work was done before 1911, 
Three Lives and The Making of Americans, which radically in- 
fluenced Hemingway and Sherwood Anderson and through them 
nearly everybody. These two books were written under the spell 
of the nineteenth century, they have a great deal to say and they 
are almost completely without imagery. Here is a passage from 
a book of that period, on the subject of the existence of the indi- 
vidual, the subject treated in the poems of Auden and e. e. cum- 
mings which I quoted, but treated by Gertrude Stein already in 
a more simple and essential manner: 


Any one being one is that one. One being one and being that one and 
going on being is going on being that one. In going on being that one 
he is one going on being one. 


This is solid and elemental writing, and may still be useful as 
a tradition, but only by way of a discipline in simplicity of sense 
and the rhythmic organization of commonplaces. The next im- 
portant style of Gertrude Stein’s came in 1911, at about the time 
everyone was going in for images. Her first work in images was 
a book called Tender Buttons. Here is a little composition from 
it made of colors, tones, and spaces, as if it were a painting: 


Cold coffee with a corn a corn yellow and green mass is a gem.” 


This is more severely visual, more purely sight without sense 
or sound than the work of most other poets at the time. It is 
still interesting because it is so completely what it is, it has an 
intensity from its very exclusion of nearly all but visual inter- 
ests, of any explanation or story that might attach to it. It does 
use a few metaphors, instead of duil brown it says cold coffee 
and instead of saying emerald green it says green mass is a gem, 
but these references to the other senses, to taste and touch, rein- 
force the visual subject more than they abandon it. At least 
I think so, but I also think this intensification of the image is 
no longer of much use as a tradition. Perhaps later, but not 
now. Now it can only be enjoyed. 

When everybody began saying things again in the thirties so 
did Gertrude Stein. She wrote her popular works, The Auto- 
biography of Alice B. Toklas, which was actually a best seller, and 
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many other works which had to do with contemporary life, poli- 
tics, and war. She even said that the thing then was content 
and not form, but I for one think it is the form of these works 
that matters. 

However, this essay is supposed to be about poetry, and her 
narrative and explanatory works in prose have only a little to 
do with what I think poetry is going to be. But her poetry and 
in particular her operas will, I think, have a good deal to do 
with it. 

Here is a very simple poem for which I could give you a com- 
plicated explanation if our time were not running out, but 
with or without its explanation it means no more than it says. 
It is like the model verbs in your grammar books, of Latin or 
French or Spanish or whatever you study. The verb has a very 
simple meaning in itself and the whole interest is in how it 
changes from one person to another and from one tense to an- 
other. This is a poem based on the conjugation of the English 
verb to begin; or it is as if the verb to begin were a key in 
music and you were doing scales or five-finger exercises with it. 
Here it is: 


] begin you begin we begin they begin. They began we began you 
began I began. 

I began you begin we begin they begin. They begin you begin we 
begin I began. 

You began and I began. 

I feel the need of a walk in ceremony, of a talk in ceremony of chalk 
in ceremony. I feel the need of chalk in ceremony. 

And it was used too, it was used too,”* 


You see how it does dance along, it does move and follow 
through, it does sing. It certainly does not say anything to you, 
and so it may bother you, since you are in school and have the 
habit of being told things, and it is the same out of school, 
but if you can bear not to be told anything you may enjoy this 
kind of thing. At least you are bound to understand the little 
that is being said; you especially understand what is meant by 
chalk in ceremony when nearly every day you engage in the 
formalities of the blackboard, the ritual exercises of foreign and 
domestic verbs, geometry and what not. It is true you may not 
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‘feel the need” of chalk in ceremony but you can perhaps un- 
derstand that someone else could have a passion for diagrams. 
It is the most natural thing in the world for Americans, our 
sense of form is quite concentrated in it, in graphs, diagrams, 
lay-outs, and the like. Think how happy we all are with the 
very idea that a road should be laid out like a clover-leaf. ‘That 
is a poem in itself and as if Gertrude Stein wrote it. 

Anyway, I think poetry will move in that direction, some ol 
it indeed by some younger poets has already done so, but the 
question originally was the meaning of poetry now. The real 
meaning of poetry now or at any time is only one thing, inten- 
sity; that is, it is life expressed in terms of its highest intensity, 
and what changes in poetry is that sometimes life is lived most 
intensely in sight and at other times most intensely in sense 
and at others most intensely in sound, that is, as if it were a 
kind of music. So the meaning of poetry is now as usual, in- 
tensity, but the form of that intensity, the terms in which it 
will be expressed, will now be, I think, in sound and movement, 
as it were a song and dance number in words. 
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Yardsticks of the skies 


J]. H. RUSH 


People who visit an observatory to peer at Mars or Saturn or 
the Milky Way ask many questions. Two of these recur again 
and again: (a) “How far away is it?” and (b) “How do you 
know?” 

These are good questions, arising out of a sound instinct for 
what is significant. Man’s scientific picture of the physical world, 
and his attendant philosophies as well, are bound up intimately 
with his growing comprehension of distance, of the scale of 
things in space. A people who cherished legends of men who 
scorched their wings flying too near the sun were not prepared 
to think seriously of aviation. Nor could they yearn to travel 
to the planets who yet encompassed the friendly earth with dis- 
tant realms of darkness and nameless terrors. Perhaps it was 
not by accident that monotheism itself arose among desert peo- 
ples, whose awareness of the impersonal world of the stars may 
have led them to sense the impropriety of peopling those ma- 
jestic wastes with squabbling gods and goddesses. 

Several of the Greek astronomers tried to estimate the dis- 
tances of the sun, moon, and stars; but they failed despite in- 
genious theoretical insights because their observational methods 
were too crude. The problem of the scale of the heavens was 
largely neglected from Greek times until the Renaissance. But 
from about the fifteenth century onward progress has been con- 
tinuous. One scientific technique after another for determin- 
ing astronomical distance has been developed, until we now 
know with reasonable certainty the places of planets, stars, and 
galaxies throughout a realm of space so vast that it paralyzes 
human comprehension. 


The first effective celestial yardstick was borrowed from the 
ancient geometer Hipparchus and is the basis of land survey- 
ing. It involves simply the solving of a triangle when its angles 
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and the length of its base are known. The use of this method 
in astronomy depends upon an effect called parallax—a technical 
term, but one that need not discourage the uninitiated. 

Across the room from me as I write is a bookshelf, bearing 
up nobly under the burden of the Encyclopedia Britannica. I 
note that if I hold in front of me the pencil on which I have 
been chewing while trying to think of an illustration of parallax, 
and shut my left eye and cock my head just so, I can line up 
the pencil practically with the “A” in Volume I (a somehow 
satisfying achievement, despite the miystification of psycholo- 
gists). Now, without moving my head or the pencil, I close 
the right eye and open the left just to see what will happen. 
Lo! the pencil leaps away to my right, and is now somewhere 
among the Penguins and Pterodactyls. I blink first one eye and 
then the other, repeatedly; and the pencil flicks back and forth 
between the ‘“A’s” and “P’s” in obedience to my shifting line 
of vision. If I hold the pencil farther from me, at arm’s length, 
it shifts less radically. Its circuit now is only from Aardvark 
to Memphis. If I hold it quite near me, and blink, it shifts off 
the bookshelf altogether. 

Parallax is this apparent shift of a nearby object in relation to 
a more distant background as the point of observation is changed. 
It is an effect of perspective and is measured in terms of the 
change in direction of the nearby object as seen from two observ- 
ing points. 

To transfer our illustration to the heavens, let the eyes be two 
widely separated observatories, say Greenwich and Capetown; 
the pencil our next-door neighbor, the moon; and the bookshelf 
the remote background of the stars. Then, if the moon is ob- 
served from both observatories at the same time, it will appear 
as seen from Greenwich to be farther south among the stars than 
as seen from Capetown. By measuring this shift in the moon’s 
direction in space and knowing the distance between the two 
observatories, astronomers can easily compute the distance from 
earth to moon. It is about a quarter of a million miles. 

Philosophy, as we have noted, is related to man’s understand- 
ing of distances. A few of the Greek astronomers, notably Aris- 
tarchus, believed that the earth is a planet revolving annually 
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around the sun. But their critics, who were familiar with the 
idea of parallax, argued that if the earth indeed moves in an 
orbit around the sun and if the stars are distributed at various 
distances as seemed reasonable, then the stars should show paral- 
lax. The revolution of the earth around the sun would bring 
the earth at intervals of six months to opposite ends of a diame- 
ter of its orbit, a prodigious base line even by the Greeks’ low 
estimates, and the nearer stars consequently should shift in rela- 
tion to the field of more distant stars. No such parallax was 
observed, and the weight of Greek opinion swung to support the 
notion of a fixed earth around which all the physical universe 
revolved. This geocentric theory, elaborated in the writings of 
Aristotle and Ptolemy, was not effectively contested for fifteen 
hundred years. Frozen into theological dogma, it powerfully sup- 
ported—if it did not actually instigate—the anthropocentric 
philosophy of that period, which regarded the earth as God’s 
footstool and man as His chief concern. 

This Chinese Wall of scientific doctrine was first breached 
late in the sixteenth century. The moon’s parallax, and conse- 
quent distance, had already been reasonably well established. 
(Large parallaxes can be measured from a single observatory, by 
taking advantage of the change in the position of the observatory 
in space during the day as the earth rotates.) But much contro- 
versy attached to comets, the “bearded stars” whose capricious 
and spectacular apparitions had long been marked as sinister 
portents. Most scientific opinion, if it can be called that, held 
that comets are phenomena in the earth’s atmosphere; but some 
disputed this view. In 1577 appeared a great comet, and the 
redoubtable Dane, Tycho Brahe, measured its parallax with 
beautiful precision. 

The Ptolemaic theory had the heavens filled with a series of 
transparent crystalline spheres, bearing in turn the moon, the 
sun, the planets, and the fixed stars. Tycho’s observations proved 
not only that the great comet had been far beyond the moon—a 
heresy in itself—but also that in its eccentric sweep it had passed 
right through several of Ptolemy’s celestial chandeliers! This 
anomalous behavior caused some consternation and raised in the 
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more venturesome minds a suspicion that the crystalline chande- 
liers had not been there in the first place. 

Tycho also charted the courses of the planets, and from his 
data Kepler determined the forms of their orbits and Newton 
deduced the law of gravitation. Kepler’s ‘‘periodic law” stated a 
simple relation between the distances of the planets from the 
sun and their respective periods of revolution (i.e., their ‘‘years’’) , 
which are easily determined by observation. If, for example, a 
planet were observed to revolve around the sun in four earth 
years, it would necessarily be eight times as far as the earth from 
the sun. Thus Kepler laid out the proportions of the solar 
system with classic elegance; but, lacking any known planetary 
distance, he could not fix its scale. 

The obvious approach to this problem would be to measure 
the parallax of the sun. But this is not a simple task, as it is for 
the moon, because the glare of the sun prevents its being ob- 
served against a background of stars. An alternative approach is 
to determine some other interplanetary distance, since the rela- 
tions of the entire system are known and any one distance gives 
all the others. When Mars was favorably near the earth (thus 
affording a large parallax) in 1672, a team of three astronomers 
made a well-organized effort to determine its parallax. Flam- 
steed in England, Cassini at Paris, and Richter in South America 
repeatedly observed the planet’s position among the stars as it 
passed through the sky opposite the sun. Their result for the 
sun’s distance was astounding. Where Tycho had thought it 
might be as much as four million miles, Cassini’s team obtained 
the incredible distance of eighty million. 

To settle doubts in the matter, other methods were sought for 
determining the solar parallax. As early as 1639, an English 
clergyman named Horrox had observed the planet Venus passing 
between the earth and the sun, a tiny black dot in transit across 
the glowing disk. He realized that from observations of this 
event the parallax of the planet against the sun as background 
could be determined, and the distances established. His observa- 
tions were sketchy and inconclusive; but the method, applied to 
the 1761 and later transits of Venus, established that the sun’s 
distance is greater even than Cassini had made it. The most pre- 
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cise determinations of this important quantity have been made 
in recent years by observations of the tiny asteroid Eros, which 
approaches nearer the earth than any other known planetary 
body. The average distance from the earth to the sun is almost 
exactly 93 million miles. 


But the “fixed stars’ long remained stubbornly fixed, and not 
until 1836 was the riddle of the Greek astronomers solved and 
the judgment of Aristarchus vindicated. In that year Bessel in 
Germany, taking advantage of improved instruments, first meas- 
ured the parallax of a star across the 200-million-mile base line 
of the earth’s orbit. The parallactic shift of this star, catalogued 
as 61 Cygni, is only 0.6 second of arc; that is less than one-mil- 
lionth of a full circle of the sky, or 1/3000 the angular diameter 
of the moon. The nearest star yet found, called Proxima in the 
constellation of the Centaur, has a parallactic shift of only 1.56 
seconds, which means that this nearest neighbor of the sun is 
roughly thirty thousand billion miles distant. Such a number 
has no intuitive meaning. It may help to note that if you repre- 
sent the orbit of the earth around the sun by a dinner plate, you 
must place the nearest star about thirty miles away. Space is 
mostly space. 

To deal with such magnitudes, astronomers invented a new 
unit of distance: the light year, which is simply the distance that 
a flash of light, advancing through space at its fixed speed of 
186,000 miles per second, will travel in one year. (In miles, one 
light year — 186,000 x 60 x 60 x 24 x 365.) This scheme re- 
stores our sense of orientation. Proxima is now 4.3 light years 
distant, the sun is eight light minutes, and the universe is once 
more a cozy place. But we may as well remark now as later that 
the most remote objects yet observed are believed to be about 
one billion light years away. 

The distances of several thousand stars have been determined 
by direct measurements of parallax. Yet even with the most re- 
fined techniques, the practical limit by this method is about 0.01 
second of arc, or little more than three hundred light years. The 
next step into space had to wait upon the development of a new 
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instrument, the spectroscope, which came into significant use 
about 1860. 


Most of the indirect methods of determining distances are 
basically similar in one respect. They reduce the problem, by 
one means or another, to a comparison of the actual light output, 
or luminosity, of a star with its apparent luminosity as seen from 
the earth. To appreciate this principle, suppose that you set up 
two small, identical light bulbs 100 feet from you. They will, of 
course, appear equally luminous. Now move one of them away 
to a distance of 200 feet from you. If you measure its apparent 
luminosity at this distance, you will find that it is only one-fourth 
as great as that of the nearer lamp. (We are assuming that you 
are outdoors, away from walls or other reflecting objects—that is, 
in ‘free space.”) At 300 feet, the apparent luminosity of the lamp 
drops to one-ninth that at 100 feet; at 400 feet, one-sixteenth, 
and so on. In other words, the apparent luminosity follows the 
inverse-square law, which means that if the distance to the lamp 
is doubled or tripled, the apparent luminosity drops to 14 x 2 or 
4x3 (ie., 4 or 1/9) of its original value. This is a geometri- 
cal relation, and applies equally well to light, an electric field, 
gravitation, or any other effect that is distributed uniformly 
about a point in space. 

The apparent luminosity of a star is easily measured. Then, 
if its true luminosity can be independently determined, its dis- 
tance follows simply from the inverse-square law. 

The spectroscope, which analyzes light in terms of wave-length, 
or color distribution (the rainbow is nature’s example) pro- 
duced early in this century a major new yardstick of space. This 
yardstick evolved from the great work of classifying the spectra— 
or wave-length patterns—of stars that was carried out chiefly by 
Miss Cannon at Harvard Observatory. This study established a 
continuous sequence of star classes in relation to their tempera- 
tures. 

Though such an analysis involves much technical detail, the 
essential principle can be seen in the familiar process of blowing 
on a bed of charcoal embers. The blowing simply makes the 
charcoal burn more rapidly, so that its temperature rises; but as 
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the temperature rises, two distinct but related effects appear. 
First, the dominant color of the glowing coals moves up the spec- 
trum from dull red to orange, yellow, white, and, eventually, if 
you blow vigorously enough, a blinding blue-white at a tempera- 
ture that melts steel. Second, the luminosity, or brilliance, of the 
light increases rapidly. —Thus we have a key relation that applies 
alike to charcoals or stars: the characteristic color (spectral class) , 
which is a quality of the light and is independent of distance, is 
a direct clue to the luminosity, which can be used to calculate 
distance. 

True, there are complications (the First Law of Nature is that 
anything that looks simple is really complicated). For example, 
stars of a particular temperature and color are not all the same 
size, and a large star obviously will radiate more light than a 
small one at the same temperature. These difficulties, however, 
were overcome; and, by calibration of the color-luminosity scale 
on stars whose distances were already known, the new yardstick 
was established. Its range is limited only by the requirement 
that a star be bright enough to produce a photograph of its 
spectrum. The limit with existing instruments is about twenty 
thousand light years—a magnificent advance. But it does not 
reach even to the boundaries of our own star system or galaxy. 


The first scale to penetrate the reaches of space beyond our 
galaxy is, again, an indirect method of determining the lumi- 
nosity of a star; but it does not depend upon the spectroscope. 
The light of certain stars pulsates, brightening and fading in a 
regular, clocklike cycle, the periods of individual stars ranging 
from a few hours to fifty days. These stars are called Cepheid 
variables, from the star Delta in Cepheus which is typical of this 
class. 

No Cepheid is near enough to have a measurable parallax. 
But out beyond the confines of our galaxy, shining like lost bits 
of the Milky Way, are two isolated fragments of the universe 
called the Magellanic Clouds. The smaller of these includes 
many Cepheid variable stars. In 1912 Miss Leavitt of Harvard, 
studying these Cepheids, noticed a curious relation: the apparent 
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luminosities of these stars are directly proportional to their pul- 
sation periods. 

Ordinarily one does not expect the apparent luminosities of a 
group of stars to be simply related to anything, because of the 
complicating effects of their diverse distances. It was clear, how- 
ever, from indirect evidence, that the Small Magellanic Cloud is 
vastly distant, and small compared to its distance. This fact 
means that all of the stars in the cloud are at practically the same 
distance from us and are seen in their true relations to each 
other, just as birds flying in a distant flock all appear about the 
same size. Thus Miss Leavitt's discovery meant that the periods 
of Cepheids are proportional to their (rue luminosities, so that 
if the distance of one Cepheid anywhere could be established, 
the distances of all others would be known automatically. The 
approximate distances of several of the nearer Cepheids were 
soon found from spectral characteristics and other indirect clues, 
and the yardstick established. This ingenious method can be 
applied to any star cloud or other object in which a Cepheid 
variable can be observed. The nearest Cepheids are about five 
hundred light years distant, and the Magellanic Clouds nearly a 
hundred thousand. But even though the Cepheids are near-giants 
among stars, they are not observed beyond a few neighboring 
galaxies, up to a million light years away. 


A classic problem of astronomy has been to determine the 
shape and size of our own galaxy. Shapley of Harvard made a 
decisive advance in this field when in 1917 he mapped the dis- 
tribution of the remarkable star swarms called globular clusters. 
Nearly a hundred such objects are known in our galaxy. Each 
consists of perhaps fifty thousand stars in a dense cluster, looking 
like a vast popcorn ball. 

‘Shapley had noted that nearly all globular clusters are found 
in one half of the sky, centering around the dense star clouds in 
the southern Milky Way. It occurred to him that these clusters 
probably are distributed through space in the same general way 
as the star clouds, so that if their distances could be determined 
they would serve as marker points to map out the star system it- 
self. From observations of Cepheid variables in the nearer glob- 
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ular clusters, he established their distances and then discovered 
that the clusters are all of roughly similar size and total luminos- 
ity. This latter finding then served to determine by the inverse- 
square lew the approximate distances of those clusters which 
lack Cepheid or are too distant to permit individual observation 
of them. 

The globular clusters located in this way mapped out roughly 
the bounds of the galaxy. It is a great lens-shaped region per- 
haps sixty thousand light years in diameter, the sun being near 
the edge of the system. Globular clusters have been observed in 
other systems up to a million light years distant. 


Occasionally a star explodes, and its luminosity increases pro- 
digiously in a few days until at maximum it may shine with the 
brilliance of a hundred thousand suns. Then it slowly subsides. 
Such an apparition is called a nova: since the star before ex- 
ploding is usually invisible to the unaided eye, the effect is liter- 
ally the appearance of a “new star.” Novae in a neighboring 
galaxy whose distance is known can be compared with each other 
directly; it is found that their luminosities at maximum are not 
widely different, averaging about ten thousand suns. Thus a 
nova, like a globular cluster, can be used to estimate distance 
wherever it appears by comparing this established average lumi- 
nosity with its apparent luminosity. Ordinary novae, however, 
cannot be distinguished beyond a few million light years. 

The very brightest normal stars, brilliant blue-white super- 
giants, are a bit more luminous than the novae. Since their 
luminosities are roughly uniform, they also can be used to esti- 
mate distances; but even their usefulness ends short of ten mil- 
lion light years—a mere step into the realm of the galaxies. 


Two more yardsticks (we should call them extension ladders 
now) launch us seriously into intergalactic space. One depends 
upon a rare type of exploding star called a super-nova. We have 
saved the word “stupendous” for this phenomenon. A super-nova 
is to an ordinary star as an atom bomb is to a stick of dynamite. 
At its peak it outshines a hundred million suns, and rivals the 
combined light of all the billions of other stars in its galaxy. If 
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our nearest star, Proxima, were to become a super-nova, it might 
drastically disturb our nocturnal habits, for it would shine with 
two hundred times the light of the full moon. 

Such cataclysms, however, are relatively rare, occurring in a 
particular galaxy perhaps once in several centuries. Chinese 
records tell of what must have been a super-nova in 1054 A.D.— 
its smoke cloud can still be seen—and Tycho’s Star of 1572 may 
have been a super-nova. But among the thousands of relatively 
nearby galaxies, there is a fair chance that a super-nova may ap- 
pear somewhere at any time. Systematic searches at the Lick and 
Mount Wilson Observatories have disclosed several such out- 
bursts in other galaxies and have established that the super-novae 
all reach about the same luminosity. Thus they also are rough 
indicators of distance and can be observed out to a hundred mil- 
lion light years; but their rarity and unpredictability limit their 
usefulness. 


A second yardstick for this range has been provided by that 
versatile marvel, the spectroscope. Hubble at Mount Wilson and 
others collected the spectra of many galaxies (that is, of the com- 
bined light of all the stars in each galaxy) whose distances were 
known approximately, and discovered a remarkable peculiarity. 

Each chemical element produces a characteristic set of wave- 
lengths of light, which appear as lines in the spectrum. This 
pattern of lines is as individual as a fingerprint, and each line 
normally appears always at the same definite wave-length. In the 
spectrum of a galaxy, however, Hubble found that the entire 
pattern of lines is shifted toward the red, or long-wave length, 
end of the spectrum. All lines are affected alike. Further—and 
most remarkable—the amount of this shift, which varies from 
galaxy to galaxy, is directly proportional to the distance of each 
galaxy from the earth. 

Here, then, is a beautiful and widely applicable means of ex- 
ploring distant space. Although the explanation of this now 
famous “red shift’’ is uncertain, its relation to distance is an 
empirical fact that can be used to determine the distance of any 
galaxy whose spectrum can be photographed. The present limit 
is, again, about a hundred million light years. 
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The mapping of still greater reaches of space depends upon 
similarities among the galaxies themselves. The galaxies are not 
of uniform size or total luminosity; but the range of variation is 
moderate, much less than the variations among individual stars. 
Thus, for lack of a better method, the apparent size and lumi- 
nosity of a galaxy serves as a rough criterion of its distance; and 
this type of estimate can be applied to any galaxy that can be 
photographed. The present range, with the 200-inch Hale tele- 
scope on Mount Palomar, is of the order of a billion light years. 
The region of space thus opened to us, our available sample of 
the universe, contains about a billion galaxies, each comparable 
to our own galaxy with its uncounted billions of stars. As yet 
there is no evidence of boundary or limit. Space is populated 
with star systems to the ends of our vision. 

This, then, is the picture that man has created of the world of 
the stars. Yet it needs interpretation. We estimate glibly in light 
years the length and breadth and height of the universe; but we 
are apt to forget that our unit of distance itself implies a fourth 
dimension. Light takes time to travel. Just over a second from 
the moon. Eight minutes from the sun. Fifty-two months from 
Proxima Centauri, and a billion years from the farthest galaxy. 
As we penetrate far distant space, we glimpse also the remote 
past. The light that imprints on our photographic plate the 
image of that far galaxy left it a billion years ago. Long before 
the dawn of the Paleozoic Era—perhaps before life appeared on 
the earth—it was on its way. The farther we peer into space, the 
deeper we probe into the evolutionary past. We grope in the 
darkness, searching both for boundaries and for beginnings. 
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Wind from the sea 


CURTIS MARTIN 


It was a few minutes past midnight when I heard Tom’s foot- 
steps on the coral walk which ran alongside the operations hut. 
I had stood the early watch and was waiting to be relieved. “Tom 
came in with his eyes slitted against the light, still half asleep. 

“Early tonight, aren’t you?” I asked. 

He growled viciously and I sat grinning while he felt his way 
to the rear of the office and poured himself a big mug of licorice- 
black coffee, which he drank leaning back against a table with 
his eyes closed. Tom Lawson and I had been together in the 
Solomons for more than a year, first on flying duty and for the 
last three months as operations officers at the headquarters of 
Commander Air Solomon Islands. We were the only American 
pilots still in the Solomons who had been on Guadalcanal dur- 
ing the doubtful days of October, November, and December, 
1942. Joe Foss, Swede Larsen, and all the others were gone now 
—back to the States or dead. 

Tom put the mug down, rubbed his face harshly with huge 
atabrine-stained fingers, and crossed to the desk where I sat. I 
gave him the dope, most of which was routine, and signed the 
log. On the map on the drafting table I showed him where our 
destroyer squadron was making a sortie in defense of our new 
beachhead at Empress Augusta Bay, and the areas our patrol 
planes were covering. There had been no messages of any conse- 
quence from the Black Cats which were over Saint George Chan- 
nel and the Bismarck Sea. All in.all it looked like a quiet mid- 
watch for Tom. 

We stepped outside the canvas-topped, screened hut. It was a 
cool night, but due to the high humidity we were sweating. Most 
of the lights were out and over the camp there hovered that 
feeling of relaxed strength which is always found anywhere 
combat-tested fighting men are at rest. Everything appears to be 
quiet and peaceful, yet one always feels that the sleeping men 
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are not really at peace, that they are capable of being alert and 
ready for any emergency within a few seconds after the sounding 
of an alarm. 

Tom glanced at the sky. “We won't have any calls from Wash- 
ing Machine Charlie tonight,” he said. “He couldn't locate 
Munda even if he wanted to tonight.” 

It was very quiet. In the swamp which surrounded the camp 
the tree frogs were more silent than usual. From behind the 
operations office came the muted chatter of the teletypes in the 
communications dugout. It was the night before Thanksgiving; 
actually, it was now the first minutes of Thanksgiving Day. 

“Did that Applecart get in with the turkey?” Tom asked. 

“It anchored outside the bar just after sundown.” 

“I was afraid that Jap sub we spotted this afternoon might get 
it. I didn’t give a damn if he sank a couple of our destroyers, 
but I wanted him to leave that cargo of turkey alone.” 

We stood without speaking for a moment, thinking about the 
ship loaded with frozen turkey which lay out in the bay. It was 
almost too fantastic to believe. We had not tasted fresh meat for 
months and now aboard the Able Charlie, which had arrived 
that evening, there was not only fresh turkey but fresh vegetables 
as well, enough for all the Americans at Munda Point. We 
thought about the thousands of miles of Pacific ocean the refrig- 
erator ship had crossed to arrive just in time for Thanksgiving. 

“T think I'll get drunk to celebrate the occasion,” I said. 

Tom looked at me. “On what?” Liquor was as scarce in the 
Solomons as fresh turkey. 

“T’'ve been hoarding a bottle of Australian hospital brandy,” 
I said. 

Tom grinned. “I love you. You know I love you, don’t you?” 

“Only for my wealth.” 

“Of course. What else?” Tom paused. “But first I’m going to 
eat an entire turkey by myself.” He raised his hands to indicate 
the size of the bird he was feasting on in imagination. 

I smiled looking at his great, bony, talon-like fingers; they 
struck me as being shaped to strangle a huge gobbler. His hands 
dropped to his sides. He glanced at me and then looked away. 
I knew that he was thinking of the long months we had spent in 
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the Islands and of the men we had known who had been killed 
here. ‘I spoke to the Old Man again today about getting my 
squadron back,” he said. 

“What did he say?” I knew, of course, what he had said. 

‘He said ‘no’.” The words were spoken without emphasis but 
it was plain how much discouragement they were hiding. Tom 
Lawson had joined the navy air arm because he wanted to fly— 
nothing more than that. Then during those early months on 
Guadal I had seen something more than the mere desire to fly 
take hold of him, something that caused him to be the most re- 
lentless Jap hunter who roamed the skies above the Solomons. 
It wasn’t an urge for fame and publicity, a motive which was 
common enough, that drove Tom, and it wasn’t any kind of 
blood lust, of which there are many types. As nearly as I could 
understand it, he simply wanted to get on with the war, wanted 
to get it over with as soon as possible. 

Tom had been a big, ruggedly built kid when I first knew 
him, with a gangling frame and an angular face that made you 
think of Lincoln. There was an aura of great personal strength 
and determination about him, but there was a gentleness mingled 
with the power, a sort of subdued and controlled gentleness like 
that exhibited by a lioness when she plays with her cubs. When 
we had had our own squadrons, I had often heard him at night 
weeping for the pilots he had lost during the day. It was after 
a few months of this that he had become something of a Nemesis, 
dealing out retributive justice to the Japanese wherever he could 
find them. Yet throughout it all, watching him, I knew that, 
like the Lincoln whom he so much resembled in physical appear- 
ance, he seemed to suffer far more than did the victims of his 
guns and bombs. During those months I had seen that Tom was 
slowly but inevitably going to pieces and, finally, I had gone to 
the admiral who was then in command of air operations in the 
Solomons and talked to him about Tom. The admiral had 
looked at me for a moment, then said, “I’m going to ground 
both you and Tom. Take ten days leave in Sydney and report 
back here for duty as operations officers. We need your experi- 
ence. I'll have your orders written up this afternoon.” 

I had never told Tom that we had been grounded as a result 
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of my talk with the admiral. We had spent ten wonderful days 
in Australia, then returned to Guadalcanal, and a little later had 
moved on to Munda Point when the air command headquarters 
was moved forward. However, instead of improving Tom’s men- 
tal attitude, his new duty had almost completely undermined 
whatever morale he had retained while he was still flying. Above 
all else, apparently, he wanted to kill Japs, and his ground duty 
was too remote from the killing of Japs to satisfy him. 

As we stood outside the operations hut in the early minutes of 
Thanksgiving morning, I knew something else that Tom did not 
yet know—that both of us were scheduled to be home in the 
States by Christmas. “Tom,” I began. He looked at me sharply. 
I had started to tell him my secret, then I decided to wait. “I 
guess I'll turn in,” I finished. 

He kept looking at me, knowing that I had something on my 
mind. We had been together long enough that I couldn’t fool 
him. In order to prevent him from questioning me I turned and 
started away. I had gone only a few steps when I heard someone 
call Tom. It was the messenger who delivered dispatches from 
the communications dugout. 

-‘I’m out here,” Tom said. 

‘Mister Lawson, this looks important,” the sailor said. 

Tom went inside the office and I watched while he bent be- 
neath the shaded light and read the dispatch. He switched on 
the light over the drafting table and began studying the overlay 
on the big map. Something in the way he stood caused me to do 
something a veteran watch officer seldom does—I went back into 
the office after I had been relieved. Tom glanced up as I opened 
the door. I crossed the room and read the message which lay on 
the drafting table; it was a contact report from Thirty-knot Ben- 
nett, the commander of our destroyer squadron outside Empress 
Augusta Bay. Bennett’s air patrol had sighted a force of enemy 
ships—three or four destroyers and two cruisers—making a run 
down the southern coast of Bougainville toward our beachhead. 

Using a pair of dividers Tom calculated the exact location of 
our ships and the enemy force. The messenger had gone back to 
the communications dugout and he returned immediately with 
another urgent dispatch continuing the story. Tom and I stood 
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looking at the brightly lighted map and in our minds saw what 
was happening on the dark sea off Bougainville. 

Messages continued to pour into the air operations office de- 
picting every move of the two naval forces. As yet there was 
nothing in particular that we of the air command should do 
about the situation. It was five or six hours before dawn and 
until that time our planes could accomplish nothing. Our Black 
Cats and B-25’s, the only radar-equipped planes we had, were 
already patrolling the area where the engagement was about to 
take place. 

“T guess I’ll wake the colonel and tell him what's going on,” 
Tom said after awhile. “He can wake the.general if he wants 
to.” 

“T’ll stay here,” I said. 

Tom gathered up the most revealing of the dispatches and 
went off to awaken the marine colonel, who was the chief oper- 
ations officer of the command. I signed for the new dispatches 
as they arrived and plotted the latest details on the overlay. With- 
in a few minutes Tom returned with Colonel Young, who was a 
prematurely gray, tanned, lean marine of about forty-five. He 
was wearing a robe over his pajamas and was tousle-haired and 
red-eyed with sleep. He said nothing, read all the messages care- 
fully, and checked the locations on the map. Then he glanced 
at me. ‘“Wake up the general, will you, fellows? Tell him I 
think he’d better take a look at this.” 

I went out of the office and down the white coral path to the 
Old Man’s hut. A marine sentry was standing at the corner of 
the hut and he advanced when he saw me. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said, recognizing me. 

I stepped onto the little porch outside the general’s door and 
knocked gently. “General,” I called. I heard him groaning and 
twisting on his cot as he came awake. “General.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

I opened the door and went inside as he turned on a light be- 
side his bed and sat up with his feet swinging over the side of 
the cot. He was wearing a night shirt and his face and bald head 
were very darkly tanned. He looked at me with direct gray eyes, 
already full awake. He was a major general and the highest 
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ranking officer in the air arm of the marine corps. I told him 
what Colonel Young had said and while he pulled on a pair of 
trousers and his shoes I outlined the situation that was develop- 
ing off Bougainville. He asked one or two questions but made 
no comment. When he was dressed I followed his short compact 
figure up the path toward the operations office. Already there 
were several lights on about the camp, a sign of forthcoming 
action. There was a small night wind, cool and damp, sighing 
up from the sea, and overhead the sky had a soft gray look as if 
the moon were rising somewhere out of sight behind the hills to 
the east. 

When we reached the office it was milling with officers. Evi- 
dently someone had been busy at the telephone. A well-regulated 
and perfectly functioning military organization was being readied 
for action. Somewhere on the dark sea off Bougainville, two 
hundred miles away, our ships and planes had spotted an enemy 
force and within a few minutes the word had spread and was 
resulting in ever-widening circles of alertness and activity. 

From the group of men crowded about the drafting table came 
Tom’s quiet voice. “We'll get any of the ships that escape our 
task force. Not a single Jap is going to get away from this one.” 

The talk ceased for a moment as the general edged up to the 
table. Colonel Young explained the situation to the general, 
who stood without speaking, his eyes on the map. When the 
colonel stopped talking everyone else started. Each officer had 
his own views of the situation and his own plan of action. The 
room became quiet only when the general or the colonel spoke. 

Tom crossed to where I was standing. “We're going to put 
every plane that will fly into the air. I’m going to'lead the 
TBF’s myself.” 

“Like hell you are,” I said. ‘““You’re grounded. Besides you've 
got the duty here at the office until seven this morning.” 

“T’ve already spoken to the colonel. It’s all arranged.” 

My heart moved in my chest in a way that it had never done 
before. I kept lookin;, at Tom’s gaunt face. “I’m going along, 
too,” I said at last. 

Tom smiled. “Good.” He glanced out at the night. “We can’t 
let any of those ships get away.” It sounded like a dedication. 
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More dispatches kept piling in telling the story of what was 
happening off Empress Augusta Bay. The two forces came with- 
in range of each other; our destroyers, firing with radar-con- 
trolled guns at long range, opened up the attack. The enemy 
answered, but their shells fell wildly, while our guns began to 
find their marks. One Japanese destroyer was crippled, an enemy 
cruiser exploded and sank instantly. The enemy turned and be- 
gan to flee; our force pursued and the crippled Jap destroyer 
was caught and sunk. It was a rout now, the two forces, one 
fleeing and the other pursuing, raced at high speed along the 
coast of Bougainville. Two more Jap ships were crippled, then 
sunk, and the remaining two, a cruiser and a large-type destroyer, 
fled. 

For a time it began to look as though there would be nothing 
left for the air force to do once Thirty-knot Bennett finished his 
night’s work. But the enemy ships were faster than ours, and 
Bennett, driving his destroyers at an unheard-of thirty-four 
knots, could not catch them. Time passed and suddenly Bennett 
realized that dawn would find him within easy range of the 
enemy planes at Rabaul. Reluctantly he reversed his course and 
charged back toward Munda and the protection of its planes. We 
laughed about Bennett’s brisk change of direction. We had, of 
course, long since laid plans to put an umbrella over him at 
dawn. 

Tom and I left the operations office to go to our hut to change 
into flying gear. Already the planes in the revetment areas along 
the airstrip were being warmed up; we could hear them hum- 
ming like giant bees, angry and sullen at being awakened in the 
cool darkness. We knew that, in the long barren mess halls 
which were scattered here and there in the jungle, pilots and 
gunners were drinking coffee under the glare of unshaded bulbs, 
and we felt a oneness with them which we had not felt since we 
had been grounded. 

Back at the operations hut Tom measured and re-measured 
the distance between Munda and the fleeing enemy ships. 
“They're almost out of range now,” I said. 

“Yeah,” Tom said, “but we'll try like hell to catch them.” He 
looked very old in the bright light; his face was lined, and mat- 
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ter had collected in the corners of his eyes. I wanted to put my 
hand on his arm and ask him not to go on this strike. I had an 
impulse to tell him that we would be going home soon. Instead, 
I looked at my watch. It was time to leave for the field. Tom 
took a stick of gum out of his pocket, slowly unwrapped it, and 
pushed it into his mouth. It was a sign that he was ready to go. 
I had seen him do it a hundred times. 

We went out and climbed into a jeep. It was still very dark. 
Other jeeps were strung out ahead of us, going down the curv- 
ing road toward the airfield. As we watched, the lights came on 
below us, outlining the long runway. On Biblo Hill signalmen 
went to work on the tower. The marine who was driving our 
jeep whipped across the field to Tom’s plane. Tom got out and 
standing beside the jeep glanced at the sky, then looked at me. 
“Good luck.” 

“Don’t over-extend us,” I said. “Remember there’s a limit to 
how far a TBF will go even with a belly tank.” 

He grinned more happily than he had for a long time. “Don't 
worry,” he said. 

I nodded to the driver and the jeep jerked forward. Later, 
standing beside my own plane with my gunner and crew chief, 
I watched the army bombers, which were to be the first off the 
field, trundle along the taxiways toward the head of the runway. 
The wind was from the west, blowing in over Biblo Hill. The 
whole operation was marked by skill and precision. I recalled 
how different things had been only a year before when Tom and 
I were first on Guadalcanal. In those days we had blared down 
a rough, rutted runway, often two or three abreast, blinding each 
other with dust and sometimes blowing each other off the run- 
way with our slip streams. 

Then I thought about Bennett's destroyer squadron, the grace- 
ful gray ships with big bones in their teeth racing eastward 
against the dawn. 

“You'd better get out to the flight line,” the crew chief said. 
‘Mr. Lawson’s group is lining up.” 

I climbed into the plane, looked back at my gunner, and 
taxied out slowly, seeking my place in the formation that was 
moving up to the flight line. Waiting at the head of the strip, 
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revving up the engine until the plane shook violently, I was 
frightened, afraid in the way I always was before every combat 
mission. Then the moment passed and I had a good feeling 
about being upstairs with Tom again. 

When my turn came I made the rush down the field, becom- 
ing airborne quickly, rising easily on the gentle morning wind 
that blew in from the sea. Now I thought about nothing except 
the instruments on the glowing panel in front of me and of the 
problems in connection with the possible battle with the fleeing 
enemy ships. 

We went out to the limit of our gasoline supply and a little 
beyond, Tom calculating that going home we would have the 
wind behind us and that we would not be burdened with our 
torpedoes and belly tanks. We did not locate the Japanese ships, 
as I had been sure all along we would not. Finally, we turned 
back, dropped down to a thousand feet and began searching the 
sea for the wreckage and survivors of the night battle. Forty 
miles off Cape Moltke we found what we were looking for. The 
morning sunlight glinted on a tortured network of oil slick 
which stretched for several miles. There was not much wreckage 
left afloat. The modern all-steel warship has little attached to it 
that will float even if it breaks away from the sinking ship. We 
located perhaps a hundred men clinging to rafts and bobbing 
about in life jackets. 

Tom circled the area twice and I began to tremble, wondering 
if he were thinking about ordering us down to strafe the men in 
the water. I heard hollow echoes in my earphones as a trans- 
mitter warmed up. “Dog seven fox this is one two six zebra.” 
It was Tom calling all the planes under his command. I wet my 
lips as I waited for him to continue. He repeated the call twice. 
“Let’s go home to breakfast,” he said. “Jettison your torpedoes 
at sea. Don’t drop them on Bennett. He might get p.o.’d and 
shoot hell out of us.” 

He snapped off his transmitter and my earphones went dead. 
Slowly my hands relaxed on the controls. I ran my tongue across 
my lips and turned to look at each of my wing men. 

We dumped our eggs far out to sea off Vella LaVella and went 
on home without catching sight of Bennett’s destroyer task force. 
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Near Munda we picked up the signal from the control tower 
which warned us that the base was undergoing condition red, 
and we circled off Wana Wana Island for a few minutes, using 
up the last of our gasoline. Just when some of us would have 
had to go in for a landing regardless of the condition red, the 
all-clear sounded and we streaked toward the field, maintaining 
our landing formation as we went. Suddenly Tom broke out of 
the circle and at the same time his voice came through my 
phones, calling all of us and the control tower. “I couldn’t get 
rid of my egg,” he said. “I'll come in last.” 

Tom’s predicament was not an unusual one. Every so often, 
either as the result of a simple mechanical failure or an error on 
the part of the men arming the plane, a pilot would find it im- 
possible to release his bomb or torpedo. Although it was a com- 
mon enough occurrence, it always made a pilot sweat to have to 
land with the big egg in his belly. Actually, it wasn’t too danger- 
ous but you couldn't afford to make any mistakes. 

I was sweating myself by the time I got my plane down and 
off the runway to the hardstand. I climbed out and stood beside 
the plane while the ground crew chocked the wheels. The crash 
wagon and the fire truck were standing by halfway down the 
strip. I looked into the sky and located Tom out over the sea 
toward Rendova, waiting for the last plane to clear the runway. 

“God, I hope he has enough gas.” I spoke aloud. 

The last planes, hurrying it up, were landing close on each 
other’s tails, like birds gliding down onto a beach. I stood there 
watching Tom, the wind from the props of the taxiing planes 
whipping at my clothing. 

It was a clear, beautiful morning just beginning to get hot. 
The sky was very bright and blue and, across the channel Ren- 
dova Mountain shouldered upward, a brilliant tropical green 
against the sky. The last plane cleared the runway and Tom 
came round, drifting in slowly on the small wind. He was the 
best flier I had ever known. The TBF was floating like a gull 
and I could see Tom sitting high up beneath the hood, moving 
his head from one side to the other as he watched the ground 
rising toward him. Behind him his gunner looked unconcerned. 
Tom was fifty feet above the coral strip, lowering the plane as 
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gently as a balloon, when his engine coughed hoarsely, the ex- 
haust ringing hollow and empty. 

“God damn it,’ I said. 

The TBF bucked a little as the engine missed again but even 
so everything would have been all right had not a sudden draft 
of wind pushed the tail of the powerless plane roughly upward. 
Tom gunned the motor. It sputtered once and failed to respond 
and it was too late then for anything. The TBF struck, nose 
slightly down, and exploded at the same instant. Men who had 
been running as they saw the crash coming, running away from 
the plane, plunged forward when the explosion came, lay prone 
for a few seconds as the blast carried over them, then were up 
again and running, running toward the flaming plane as the fire 
truck and the ambulance roared across the smooth field. 

I had taken one or two steps forward when my gunner grasped 
my arm. I looked at him. He shook his head and after a mo- 
ment walked away. Suddenly it was very quiet. The morning 
was silent and hot, the sun glaring blindingly on the white coral. 
The only things I could hear were the gunner’s retreating foot- 
steps and the hiss and sputter of the fiercely burning plane. 

I turned and crossed to a parked jeep and told the marine 
who was sitting behind the wheel to take me to the air command 
camp. He looked at me for an instant, then started the jeep, and 
we went up the long winding road toward the crest of the hill. 
Out in the bay a working party of sailors was busy unloading the 
APC which had brought the Thanksgiving turkey. 
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On the moral bases of our society 


S. HARRISON THOMSON 


It is popular among us here in America to remark upon the de- 
cline of a number of nations who have in the not distant past 
been great and dominant powers. It is common to hear that 
England is “through,” or that France has “lost her will.” The 
easily and smugly drawn inference is that we have not only ar- 
rived at our present position of greatness and recognized leader- 
ship by our greater vigor and natural intelligence but that, clear- 
ly, we will be able to avoid the mistakes and weaknesses of these 
nations now in “decline,” and enjoy for an indefinite period the 
fruits of our well-deserved good fortune. An undertone, which 
does not take much subtlety to discern, is the thought that we 
are different, that the laws of social change which have obtained 
through the centuries of Western civilization, are not applicable 
to us. This is, one may remark, a popular concept, indeed too 
popular and widespread. But its popularity barely conceals its 
falsity, and cannot for long obscure its danger. 

America is the heir of European culture and institutions. It is 
also the heir of the weaknesses which Europe has developed over 
the millenia. It cannot have the one without the other. The 
Middle Ages are early American history, the Renaissance and 
the Reformation are very much with us, and the French Revolu- 
tion is one of the most important factors in the American tradi- 
tion. Conversely, what is usually called American history is a 
phase of modern European history. Any other approach to the 
problems of continuity, change, decline, revival, or divergence in 
cultural vigors and values is unthinkable. Surely no one would 
wish to maintain seriously that we, as a people, sprang full- 
blown, proud and unique, from the Plymouth Rock or from the 
cracked Liberty Bell. It is apposite and completely relevant that 
a consideration of the present essence and the future of Ameri- 
can democracy—a question which deeply concerns every think- 
ing American—should be bolstered and perhaps, here and there, 
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oriented by the insistence that it is not only rooted in, fed, and 
illuminated by the view that it is a part of the development of 
our total Western Christian culture, but that there is a special 
obligation upon us to give due weight to factors which, if in- 
tangible, may yet be ultimately determinative of our national 
fate. 

All serious analysts of our present society, whether professional 
historians or sociologists, poets or journalists, or just intelligent 
and sensitive laymen, agree that we are living in what Toynbee 
graphically labels a ‘‘time of troubles.’’ The fact that he uses 
this term typically to describe the periods of the onset of decay 
for the seventeen world civilizations that have disappeared should 
perhaps warn us that we are dealing with meaningful words. 

This our “time of troubles” is marked by our uncertainties, 
our fears, our neuroses, our escapisms, by the very clamor we 
raise whistling in the dark. If anyone chooses to doubt this gen- 
eral condition he should look into the situation in our psychi- 
atric hospitals, or, if he should prefer to be spared that indeli- 
cacy, let him reflect upon the general tempo of metropolitan life, 
or consider the insatiate and restless faces in the cars on any 
highway on an average American week end. 

Anomalies and paradoxés are never really comfortable compan- 
ions. But we are supposed to be living in the halcyon age of 
human progress, the consummation of the dreams and promises 
of our fathers and grandfathers of the nineteenth century, that 
glorious age of liberalism and an expanding scientific world-out- 
look. The anomaly is that the promise seems to have fallen short 
and the dream to have turned into a nightmare. Our plumbing, 
it is true, is much improved, our means of communication are 
vastly more efficient than those our parents enjoyed. One can 
talk across the ocean easily, though what is said may be some- 
what worse than inconsequential. The radio and television have 
brought the world into our homes, though for the most part we 
could profitably dispense with what we thus see and hear. 

It is hardly necessary to labor these reactions. We all have 
them, or have had them, or admit we should have them many 
times a day. Yet they are relevant to our present quest—to see 
and try to understand what is the real point of the social and 
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cultural system by which. we live and which we so frequently 
and generously wish to give to the rest of the world, in the pious 
conviction that if our American way of life were more widely 
followed, the infelicities that afflict the world would “fold their 
tents like the Arabs and silently steal away.” 

It is a commonplace of our day-to-day observation that the ills 
of our time, which everyone admits are lamentably abundant, 
are rooted in something conveniently labeled our moral decline. 
It is never quite precise what specifically is meant by the term 
“moral,” perhaps on the ground that everyone knows what is 
meant. That may be, and yet again it may be possible that al- 
most no one save perhaps a professional lexicographer could give 
an answer that would satisfy more than a very few. It is certainly 
doubtful if any two individuals would define the word in the 
same way. But the word is still widely used; it has great emo- 
tional content, and, if we are not deaf to what comes forth from 
the august halls of our Congress, it had in the mouths of mem- 
bers of the Kefauver Committee even political implications. We 
have all heard of mink coats and deep freezers. There are many 
indeed who say that the word “moral” is not taken seriously 
enough, that there is too little public indignation at political 
immorality in high places, and that this insouciant callousness to 
what “moral” should mean bids fair to darken our national fu- 
ture. It is not enough to reply to this barrage of sensitive inter- 
est that crepe-hangers and pessimists, like the poor, are always 
with us, and that they have always been wrong. It is not profit- 
able to fly in the face of a mass of well-backed opinion, which, in 
this case, emphasizes the sad results of society’s disregard of 
morality in the past. Surely America, so practical and “smart” in 
so many respects, so ready and anxious to learn from experimen- 
tation, with a relatively short national and societal experience of 
her own, should be quick to take advantage of the experience of 
other peoples. We pride ourselves on our practicality and effici- 
ency, on our ability to absorb lessons quickly. This should mean 
our readiness to learn from anyone’s experience, even our own. 

Just what does history, speaking through the mouths of the 
historian, say of the importance of morality in society and in the 
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fate of nations? It is not difficult to get an abundance of answers 
to that question, and they agree to a remarkable extent. 

It is not necessary to go all the way back to the prophets and 
historians of the Old Testament, the kernel of whose message 
was that “righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach 
to any people.” It is not necessary, though it might be good for 
us to hear some plain speech from observant and courageous 
participants in political and spiritual struggles not too dissimilar 
from our own. We may, if we wish, smile at the naiveté of the 
chroniclers of the Middle Ages who interpreted the catastrophes 
of the peoples they chronicled as direct judgments of God for 
their deviation from the paths of virtue and justice. But it is a 
little more difficult to accuse Machiavelli of naiveté—a “realist” 
if there ever was one. Yet he was so far from accepting cynicism 
and immorality as final and useful as to write a long commentary 
on the Decades of the Roman historian Livy, the principal point 
of which was that Rome like other nations fell because of a 
moral collapse. It is not impossible that the adjective ‘‘Machia- 
vellian” which we so easily bandy about should be redefined. 

Again, the great English historian James Anthony Froude was 
eloquent on this theme. In his words: “History is a voice for- 
ever sounding across the centuries the laws of right and wrong. 
Opinions alter, manners change, creeds rise and fall, but the 
moral law is written on the tablets of eternity,’ and again: “One 
lesson and only one, history may be said to repeat with distinct- 
ness; that the world is built somehow on moral foundations.” 
Of course, we might write Froude off as a Victorian romantic, 
and an Englishman at that. We might take another case of 
about the same generation as Froude. The name of Jacob Burck- 
hardt, the Swiss historian of art and society, looms large in all 
modern historical thought. It may even be said that he is more 
important to mid-twentieth century historical thought than to 
his own day. His analysis of the tremendous metamorphosis that 
affected European society at the beginning of the modern era is 
still, after almost one hundred years of further investigation, the 
classic study of the social and spiritual roots of one of our most 
significant and vigorous cultures—that of the Renaissance. He 
devoted a very considerable portion of his work to an analysis of 
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morality and religion, and the reader will get the clear impres- 
sion that he regards the connection between cultural decline and 
immorality in the individual and society as so close as to be 
almost organic. In another connection Burckhardt offers the re- 
flection that “the spectacle of the French Revolution and the dis- 
covery of its origins in what went before, has opened men’s eyes 
not only to material, but more especially to spiritual causes and 
their visible transformation into material effects.” “The whole 
of history, wherever sources are at all copious, might teach the 
same lesson, but it emerges most directly and distinctly from that 
time.” 

Let us move into our own twentieth century, which we regard, 
not quite sure that it is a good thing, as “realistic.” Jan Hui- 
zinga, the leading Dutch historian, writing in 1935, after almost 
forty years of brilliant and penetrating historical study, wrote: 
“Of all the dangers threatening Western civilization this doctrine 
of the moral, or better the amoral, autonomy of the state is no 
doubt the greatest, as it concerns the most powerful factor in 
human society which can make or break the world at will.” 

The views of Arnold J. Toynbee, recently a widely heard visi- 
tor in America, are well known. His principal task for years, as 
Director of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, has 
found him chronicling, and by implication, understanding and 
evaluating, the diplomatic and political activities of all the gov- 
ernments of the world. Surely there could be no better prepara- 
tion to see things as they are in all their crass cynicism and cruel 
truth. Facing the cold facts of cut-throat economics and power 
politics, national hatreds and the apparent failure of honesty and 
good will, he yet sees morality as the one thing permanent and 
needful. The whole burden of his monumental Study of History 
is the appreciation of moral and spiritual qualities in a people as 
a measure of their survival power. The pattern he suggests, of 
“challenge and response,’’ is a moral pattern, as a response to a 
challenge is an act of the spirit. The fact that Mr. Toynbee goes 
beyond this broad approach of morality vs. materialism, the 
spiritual vs. the “‘natural’’ tendencies of humanity, and sees in 
the Christian faith, the belief in a divine plan for the universe 
and mankind, the only rational explanation of the past and hope 
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for the future—this fact may or may not appear to everyone 
equally as cogent or relevant. But it cannot be lightly brushed 
aside. He who would insist that the position is untenable would 
first have to control the same data and match the learning in- 
volved in marshaling and understanding those data. 

At this point it could be quite reasonably remarked that all 
these quotations may be quite nice and prettily selected, but the 
gentlemen quoted are all non-Americans and therefore of but 
slight value if we are to talk about this original and unique so- 
ciety of ours, this new American world, bright and shining in its 
stainless armor of efficiency, practicality, philanthropy—not to 
mention arrogance and wastefulness. It is a pleasure to accept 
the objection and go on to the next step, without at the same 
time admitting that what they say is either out of date or inappli- 
cable to our problems. 

A thinker who is very much an American, a professor and 
scholar of international eminence, a soldier, a legislator both on 
the state and the national level, T. V. Smith, cannot be called 
out of touch with the American scene. He has some apt words 
about democracy. “The floor under it is food and clothing. . . . 
Yet no men live by comforts and conveniences alone. Men are 
spirits and they are as surely oriented upward as bodies are solid- 
ly implemented downward. . .. What we see when we look aloft 
is ideality pluralizing itself into patterns for the improvement of 
all things here below.” 

This array of references and quotations from others, past and 
present, I assume most will agree, is formidable, and, within 
certain limits, unanswerable. But it is probable that they are 
not completely satisfying. I certainly would not be content to 
stop there. We do not build a livable morality, and certainly no 
workable democracy, on quotations, useful as they may be to 
order our own thought or throw light on the face of the compass 
that guides our life. 

We would do better to be more precise. I can conceive of 
three foci of the moral life in our society, and around each of 
these foci a number of evidences or directions which morality 
may take. These three foci, for purposes of simplification, may 
be called personal or individual; social, concerned with our so- 
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ciety as an association of individuals; and institutional, stemming 
from the crystallization of our political organism as a totality. 

The ancients, and some not so ancient, had a procedure they 
used to clarify issues and eliminate error which they called the 
via negationis—the way or method of negation. They defined 
an issue or propounded an idea by elaborating upon what they 
did not mean, paying the auditor the indirect compliment of ex- 
pecting him to draw an accurate deduction from what was nol 
meant as to what was meant. In accord with this approach I shall 
enumerate some of the immoralities which are not only not basic 
to our society, but which are radically subversive of that good 
democracy we all hope, in our hearts, we may be able to achieve 
before it is too late. 

Around the focus of the individual, some immoralities, that 
is, attitudes, ideas, or habits that are inimical to the development 
of a good society, call for identification. I would here name only 
a few of many that may occur to any thoughtful and observant 
person. Cynicism in the face of evil, injustice or falsehood in 
public life. The illustrations of the wide spread of this cynicism 
in history and in the present are many and eloquent. When, in 
the later Roman Empire, a governor went to his new post, he 
knew, and it was accepted, that he had to collect from some 
source or other three fortunes: one to pay off debts incurred to 
bribe officials who had influenced his selection to the office, a 
second to bribe officials on his return who would sit in judgment 
on his tenure of office, and a third to retire on. When Frederick 
II of Prussia planned to attack the empire of Maria Theresa, he 
counted on the venality of her officials: seventy per cent of the 
public income stuck to their fingers on the way to the imperial 
treasury. The cynical attitude of indifference on the part of the 
individual citizen to such venality is what bodes ill for any 
society, and its total seriousness is even greater than the venality 
itself of a relatively few individual officials. 

The avoidance of personal responsibility, or the wish to escape 
such responsibility for the conduct of public business is hardly 
less serious. When a citizenry shrugs its shoulders about a legis- 
lature, and in the next breath condemns the representatives it 
has elected for not truly representing them, there is something 
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wrong, not necessarily or solely with the representatives, but cer- 
tainly with the citizenry. 

Another failure, or immorality, if we wish to be consistent, is 
the general satisfaction with mediocrity, the lack of insistence on 
quality in performance. Parents who do not demand—and get— 
parental co-operation, are not acting in a moral fashion. The 
open and obvious result of this immorality is that our whole 
educational process from bottom to top is deteriorating scandal- 
ously, bland pronouncements of professional educationists to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Democracy is based on the assumption 
that the people will know how to govern themselves. They will 
not get that knowledge from plenary inspiration or from sooth- 
sayers. It must come from an education that is thorough in its 
method, consecrated in its motive, and liberal at its base. That 
kind of an education would be highly moral. And democracy 
demands morality of every element in its structure. 

Another laxity—or immorality, if again we wish to put it that 
way—is the general passivity in regard to human progress. There 
was a quaint mania current some years ago and given wide circu- 
lation. It consisted in our saying—mostly to ourselves, as we 
knew nobody who knew us would believe it: ‘““Every day in every 
way I am getting better and better.’’ Inane nonsense. There is 
no historical evidence I know of to support such an attitude. It 
takes hard work, courage, and severe self-discipline to accomplish 
anything substantial. Democracy as a working association of in- 
dividuals with varying ideas and wills is no exception. It is not 
a system that will bring progress naturally or automatically. It 
is not a system that will even survive without consecrated effort 
on the part of all the participants. It is, in fact, the way of life 
that will fail the soonest if individuals do not make their con- 
scious and willful contribution. An autocracy or a dictatorship 
does not depend upon or even want the individual’s best will 
and work. It will indeed and in fact succeed if the individual 
abstracts himself from the strife and becomes completely passive: 
but a democracy never. 

So much for the personal failures or lacks of morality which 
will wreck our democracy. When individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals join in a larger association in order to augment their 
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usefulness or benefits, the framework of responsibility naturally 
changes somewhat. Some of the personal moralities are simply 
writ large, such as the atmosphere of quality performance in- 
duced by the initiative of a few individuals, resulting in a tradi- 
tion of quality, as, for example in a town that has over the years 
taken active pride in its schools, its streets, its public spirit, its 
freedom from crime. Such an atmosphere is a moral creation of 
a group which is an extension of personal prides and moral tone. 
But there are and have been failures which, though having per- 
sonal aspects, are yet the products of a society as such. High on 
such a list would be the unscotched tyranny of one of the ele- 
ments in a society. One of the elements which might tyrannize 
over a whole society to its detriment and even destruction could 
be a religious group, such as the Inquisition in Spain, which was 
probably the greatest factor in the ruin of that nation. Again, a 
“single class” rule could certainly soon or late break the back 
of a society. Marxian political thought centers around the con- 
cept of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Apart from the fact 
that in countries where this motto is proclaimed the proletariat 
does not dictate anything, but is completely subjugated, the very 
idea is a contradiction in terms. All other classes are ex professo 
to be liquidated. If there is only one class left, who is dictating 
to whom? The tyranny of any other class is just as bad and fully 
as immoral. The tyranny of the military element, found in some 
countries and some periods of history, has always brought ruin. 
Militaristic Germany is the latest, but not the only example. 
There is another fault common in our society which can arise 
only out of a large group—the typical American belief in bigness 
per se—the bigger the better. In itself this is an undiscriminat- 
ing attitude, bringing with it an abdication of the power of 
thought. It has the further result of shifting from the individ- 
ual’s shoulders the responsibility to judge and decide. He pre- 
fers to lose himself in the large crowd and the mass makes his 
decisions for him. It takes little imagination to realize who 
makes the decisions when the mass makes them—the self-chosen 
leaders of the masses. The Greeks had a name for them, the 
demagogues; and anarchy and then dictatorship are just around 
the corner. Nothing more contrary to the basic assumptions of 
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democracy could be conceived than this supine abdication of the 
individual’s interest and participation in governing himself. But 
the present great danger is the eventuation of this failure in the 
form of the octopus state. Rome went this way—from individ- 
ualism and strength of character to a powerful and vast empire 
in which the individual was completely submerged. And that 
was the end. In the minds of many of us our democracy, a moral 
concept of the willing association of free men, tends to be identi- 
fied with one of its products, economic liberalism. This confu- 
sion of ends and temporary means has had serious results in our 
social philosophy. As it has worked out, economic liberalism, 
which America would, we proudly proclaim, see the rest of the 
world adopt, is a leveling agent, tending to level down, that is 
to say, crush to its own low level, all individualism, and flatten 
all other cultures ‘‘to its own single cheap and dreary pattern.” 
Democracy should elevate and stimulate. But it has to be said 
that in practice the most obvious product of our democratic soci- 
ety has had the opposite effect. 

But we can pursue this line further. The individual has his 
duties, the reverse of what we have called his immoralities. The 
social group, large or small, shows radical weaknesses without 
whose correction our society cannot continue to be democratic. 
But beyond this there is the totality of our organized society in 
its institutional aspects, I mean the nation and the state. Here 
again, of course, some of the failures are those of the individual 
and the social group raised to their highest moment, as a state or 
a nation is inevitably composed of individuals and groups. Yet 
we do have to distinguish between individual motivation and 
behavior and the action and even the attitudes of the state. The 
state, by its very nature, limits freedom in the individual; the 
bigger and more “efficient” the state, the greater the limitation. 
Democracy is at all points faced with this paradox. It sets out to 
sanctify freedom in the individual, and if successful as a state, 
ends up by absorbing or crushing that freedom. Somewhere in 
this process there is a golden mean where the maximum possible 
good in both directions is reached. It is to be feared we do not 
recognize that golden mean when we see it. In the case of 
America, Nature has been bounteously generous to us, and the 
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story of our growth to a position of world power is a true if 
fantastic epic. None the less, and perhaps partially because of 
that story, most insidious failures in morals have taken hold of 
us. We are a powerful nation. We have found our ego and are 
quite willing to admit we are great and wonderful to the whole 
world. We are quite modestly sure that we are the elect of God 
to tell the rest of the world how they should run their affairs, 
how they should think, how they should arrange their society 
and their politics. The egoism of American nationalism is one 
of the stupider results of our decline in moral tone. It will also 
cost us most dear in blood and treasure. No people likes to be 
treated with condescension by another people whose dominant 
claim to fame is efficient plumbing and braggadocio. We lack 
even a semblance of proper modesty, and immodesty and con- 
descension are expensive peccadilloes for any people. We are 
not lacking in arrogance and contempt for smaller and less for- 
tunate peoples. The story of Goliath comes to mind. He stuck 
out his chest, and soon was measured for his coffin. Peoples have 
fallen as quickly as he, without leaving a trace, and for the same 
fault. A monarchy might survive a haughty and boastful mon- 
arch; the people need not share his weakness. But a democracy 
cannot stand if the people are all or even a majority alike lack- 
ing in vision and the basic moralities. 

Assuming that we believe that the democratic way of life is the 
best we can achieve, we must embrace the fact that the roots of 
its strength are in the individual’s will and character; that the 
individual’s sincerity and reasoned courage, his high require- 
ments of honesty and co-operativeness from himself and _ his 
neighbor, a certain religious fervor and devotion to the spirit of 
freedom, these are the moral bases of our democracy. These in- 
dividual moralities will grow, be validated and fortified in asso- 
ciation with his fellow citizens and come to full fruition in the 
nation of which he is a part precisely in the measure that the 
individual, with other like-minded individuals, wills it. To 
paraphrase Kipling, there is no discharge in the war for freedom 
and democracy. A nation so created and so undergirded will 
symbolize and embody the noblest ideals of which our race is 
capable, ideals on which, under God, America must yet lay hold. 
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Leadville’s inglorious Miltons 


EUGENE IREY 


‘Thomas Gray once referred in passing to the “mute, inglorious 
Miltons” who lay at rest in a village churchyard somewhere in 
England. And ever since, the academically inclined have raised 
the question as to whether a Milton, wherever he might be, 
would be either mute or inglorious. Be that as it may, it is fair- 
ly certain that in any circumstance someone may be found who 
feels compelled to have a try at recording his reactions in verse. 

One would think, for instance, that the boom camps of Colo- 
rado’s early mining days would be about the last place to find 
much poetry, and a casual reading of the newspapers of such 
camps as Central City, Leadville, or Creede seems to bear out 
this assumption. It is impossible to spend much time with these 
papers without getting the impression that the entire life of the 
towns was devoted to rich strikes, murder, robbery, and other 
forms of violence. These things, of course, played an important 
part in the lives of the early Colorado mining men. They were 
certainly the biggest news in the camps and as a consequence 
got the biggest play in the newspapers. But they do not tell us 
much about the real character of the towns, and this is where 
the poets come in. 

Many of the early mining camp newspapers carried a rather 
surprising number of poems. They are poems which cannot by 
any stretch of critical judgment be called great or, in most in- 
stances, even good. They are usually quite frankly doggerei 
verse; those which aspire to be anything else are the worst of 
the lot. For the most part they are anonymous. But the verses, 
as bad as they are, have a significance, for they reflect the atti- 
tudes and record the events of the communities in a way nothing 
else does. 

For one thing, they remind us that, contrary to popular opin- 
ion, the population of the camps was made up not alone of 
illiterate, bearded sourdoughs, antisocial thugs, weak-kneed 
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It also included a 


drunks, and painted “boarding school girls.’ 
great variety of well-educated, perfectly respectable (if their bad 
verses are not counted against them) people from all levels of 
society. That many of them had some literary background is in- 
dicated by the fact that their own poetic attempts turned fre- 
quently to the parody of poems with which not only the authors 
but the local readers may be assumed to have been familiar. 

A further interesting fact is that many of these mountain poets 
seem to have been able to pierce the romantic glare of the time 
and place and to see pretty clearly the true nature of the lives 
they were leading. And they didn’t take it too seriously. Most 
of their poems, even those dealing with fairly sober subjects, 
have a healthy humorous tone which is not found in other min- 
ing camp writing. 

A third aspect of importance is that the verses provide an in- 
teresting record of events which attracted local attention but 
which were not newsworthy in the ordinary sense. These were 
the doings of the little men of the camp, but in many ways they 
reveal more than all the goings-on of the “big shots.” 

The great camp of Leadville during its boom days was no ex- 
ception to the general rule. This roaring, brawling camp in the 
isolated upper Arkansas Valley grew from nothing to a city of 
an estimated population of about 30,000 within two years of its 
founding. Its inhabitants were from all walks of life and from 
all over the world. Like most mining camps, it was wide open 
and soon achieved a national reputation, in which incidentally 
it took some pride, as one of the toughest towns in the country. 
But as was frequently the case, the more lurid aspects of life in 
Leadville overshadowed its quieter, humorous side which is re- 
vealed in part by the ample number of verses to be found in the 
existing files of the Democrat, the Herald, the Herald-Democrat, 
and the Chronicle. 

The poets of Leadville were ready to go into print at the 
slightest excuse and recorded many local events. For example, 
a local election brought forth the following, written by Colonel 
Tom Lynch, the defeated candidate for constable, and dedicated 
to James O’Fay, the defeated candidate for justice of the peace. 
This little poem, probably a parody of something by Burns, 
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shows, as do many of those which follow, some skill in versifying, 
and its characterization of the disgruntled Mr. O’Fay is quite 
revealing. 


Oh, Jimmy, it’s really too bad, 
Bedad, 

To see that you’re lookin’ so sad, 
My lad; 

It’s now Thursday night 

An’ you’re still in a fright, 

Frettin’ your poor life away— 
Poor pay 

For dismal, defayted O’Fay. 


If for whisky you’d substitute tay, 
O’Fay 

Yer trubble wud all fly away 
In a day; 

You’d have a clear skull 

If you’d quit gettin’ full, 

An’ all your opponents wud say, 
“That O’Fay 

Will be a great man some day.” 


You’d be a long time o’er the say 
Far away, 
Before you’d find time to play 
All day 
With ballots and votes— 
Spindin’ five dollar notes 
For a puzzle without a kay; 
Now may 
The divil console you, O’Fay. 


A more famous local character was “Pap” Wyman. His saloon 
was well known, as was its proprietor, for certain eccentricities, 
such as large signs prohibiting swearing on the premises and a 
Bible fastened to a desk by a large chain. It was at Wyman’s 
that Oscar Wilde reported seeing the sign asking the patrons not 
to shoot the piano player. Wyman himself seems to have been 
one of the best known and best loved of the early Leadvillites 
and somewhat of a town character. His humorous sallies were 
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frequently considered newsworthy, and several of his projects 
were solidified in verse. 

Among these was one long dear to his heart: the welcoming 
of the New Year with a display of fireworks set off atop Mount 
Massive, Colorado’s second highest peak, which stands just west 
of Leadville. All attempts to discourage Wyman by pointing out 
the impracticality of the scheme, and indeed its danger in view 
of the winter weather of the high Rockies, failed; and in late 
December, 1883, Pap completed arrangements and set out on the 
long climb up the peak, loaded down with supplies, sky rockets, 
and Roman candles. Wyman actually covered only the few miles 
to the nearby Lake Springs hotel, but his journey and its results 
soon found immortality of sorts in another parody, this time, 
fittingly enough, of Longfellow’s “Excelsior.” 


The window shades were falling fast, 
As through the streets of Leadville passed 
A venerable youth who bore 
Due westward, being headed for 
Mount Massive. 


His hat a plug. His bright east eye 
Rolled like a base-ball on the fly, 
And he said, as he passed the last saloon, 
“If I don’t give out, I shall be soon 

At Mount Massive.” 


“Oh, stay,” the maiden cried, “‘and later 
Rest your head on my palpitator.” 
He winked as he said, ‘“S’mother eve; 
But just at present I take my leave 
For Mount Massive.” 


“Beware the railroad crossing wide! 
Beware Arkansas’ dreadful tide!” 
The teamster yelled, “You hear me, pard?” 
A voice replied up the Boulevard, 
“Mount Massive.” 


Next morning at Lake Springs hotel, 
Just after the sound of the breakfast bell, 
The youth was drinking his second cup 
Of coffee. He said, “I’ve given up 
Mount Massive.” 
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Another humorous device fancied by the Leadville writers of 
both prose and verse was the pun. The newspapers frequently 
carried long stories which built up to a pun at the end. Typical 
of these is the story of the reporter surveying the diverse educa- 
tional backgrounds of Leadville citizens. Among others, he dis- 
covered a college graduate who had the dusty job of weighing 
the loads of ore taken out of one of the mines. The reporter 
suggested that perhaps the lad could find employment more 
suited to his background and training. The reply was reported to 
have been, “They also serve who only stand and weigh it.’”’ This 
disturbing tendency of punning is illustrated in the following 
poem: 


A LEADVILLE LEAD 


He muttered to himself, 

The while he walked the floor, 
“I struggled for the pelf; 

My dream of bliss is o’er.” 


“Have courage, courage, friend!” 
Said one who slapped his back; 

“The worst of luck must end, 
And fortune take a tack.” 


“What do you mean by that?” 
The other quick replied, 
“My luck is not so flat 

That I should fate deride.” 


“What is your meaning then? 
Your dream of bliss is o’er 
You say, which strikes my ken 

As pessimistic lore.” 


He loudly laughed, “Ho, hol” 
The while he shook his head; 
And then with face aglow, 
Unto his friend he said, 


“You simply make me roar! 
I live by pick and pan. 

My dream of bliss is ore, 
Since I’m a mining man.” 
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While the Leadville rhymers, as these poems indicate, were 
well aware of the humorous aspects of their exciting experience, 
they had their sentimental side; and when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself they could jerk as many tears as did ever Bret Harte 
or Eugene Field. One such occasion was the death of Mollie 
May, one of the camp’s leading madames. Now Mollie was in 
truth an exceptional woman; and while she and her girls ap- 
peared with regularity in the police courts in the accepted fash- 
ion, it was also noted that in Leadville’s early days her house, 
the most pretentious in town, had been purchased by Lake 
County for use as a court house at a price of $10,000. On her 
death it was discovered that she had invested heavily in rich 
cattle ranches in eastern Colorado. In spite of this obvious vir- 
tue, however, Mollie’s death provided the camp with the chance 
for a great emotional display, and the procession to the cemetery 
was one of the largest in the camp’s history. The event also in- 
spired the local poets to break into print with the moral lessons 
offered by Mollie’s career; but even this could not break the 
habit of imitation, and the following poem bears a marked re- 
semblance to Thomas Hood’s “Bridge of Sighs.” 


MOLLIE MAY 


Think of her mournfully, 
Sadly, not scornfully— 

What she has been is nothing to you. 
No one should weep for her, 
Now there is sleep for her— 

Under the evergreens, daisies and dew. 


Talk if you will of her, 
But speak not ill of her— 
The sins of the living are not of the dead. 
Remember her charity, 
Forget all disparity; 
Let her judges be they whom she sheltered and fed. 


Keep her impurity 
In dark obscurity, 
Only remember the good she has done. 
She to the dregs has quaffed 
All of life’s bitter draught— 
Who knows what crown her kindness has won? 





Though she has been defiled, 
The tears of a little child 
May wash from the record much of her sin; 
Whilst others weep and wait 
Outside of Heaven’s gate, 
Angels may come to her and lead her in. 


When at the judgment throne, 
The Master claims his own, 
Dividing the bad from the good and the true. 
There pure and spotless, 
Her rank shall not be less 
Than will be given, perhaps, to you. 


Then do not sneer at her, 
Or scornfully jeer at her— 

Death came to her, and will come to you. 
Will there be scoffing or weeping, 
When, like her, you are sleeping 

Under the evergreens, daisies and dew? 


Some of the Leadville poets were more interested in local 
events which did not involve personalities. Political issues and 
social problems were frequently used as subjects for the poems 
published in the papers. For instance, Leadville, like most boom 
towns, attracted many people who either by choice or by necessi- 
ty were unable to find work. In many cases these were bums and 
loafers who expected a soft touch in the booming camp. All too 
frequently, however, they were respectable men and women who 
had come to the camp expecting that jobs would be plentiful 
and profitable when in fact they were neither. Early in the game, 
as a result, unemployment became a serious problem in the 
growing town, and something had to be done. The prevailing 
attitude of the camp was “Every man for himself,” so it was not 
odd that the establishing of a county poor house and an accom- 
panying increase in taxes for its support inspired resentment 
among many citizens of Leadville, one of whom expressed his 
disapproval as follows: 


Under their bare feet trampling pride, 


Begging from door to door, 
Tossed like the sands in the restless tide, 
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God help the weak and hollow-eyed, 
The hungry and tamished poor. 










But Leadville owns none such as these, 
She sends them all away 

‘To this grand house, where, if you please, 

She feeds them pie and tongue and cheese 

At 18 dollars a day. 








Observe the arch and sculptured fret, 
The dome and spire’s display, 

‘The flag that caps the minaret 

At this hotel where board is set 

At $18 a day. 









‘The paupers lunch on jelly-cake 
At this bon-ton café, 

And eat mushrooms on porter-house steak; 

‘The bills are paid by the County of Lake 
At $18 a day. 







Others in this same group of versifiers were impressed more 
by their general surroundings than by the particular events oc- 
curring in Leadville. They well might be, for the camp was wide 
open and wore a carnival mask. Many observers commented on 
the continuous hurly-burly in which they found themselves dur- 
ing a Leadville visit. The town operated on a twenty-four-hour 
day, the stores and saloons on Chestnut and State Streets never 
closed, and Sunday was the biggest day of the week. It was a 
day of relaxation for the miner, and he made the most of it. 
Many observers wrote their impressions of Sunday in Leadville, 
the local poets being no exception. 















SUNDAY IN LEADVILLE 


“Morning” 











How sweet it is, on Sabbath morn, 
To tread deserted thoroughfares, 

And hear the “plain drunks’” nasal horn 

Resound from various hallway stairs. 








How sweet to hear the solemn bells 
Inviting sons of men to prayer, 





And see bediamonded gaming swells 
Strolling home with winsome air. 


How sweet the vapors to inhale 
From sulphurous smelters far below. 
Until you feel your footsteps fail, 
| And for stimulants are forced to go. 


“Evening” 


How sweet, on Sabbath eve, to roam 
Amid the gaslights’ fitful glare, 

And wonder what they’d say at home 
If they only knew that you were there. 


How sweet to watch the games of chance, 
The unhappy miner “dump his pile”; 
‘To gaze upon Death’s ghastly dance, 
Gilded by crime’s deceitful smile. 
How sweet to hear the festive song— 
The “end man’s” antediluvian jokes— 
But sweeter far as you leave the throng 
Is the knowledge that you’ve gone dead broke. 


As was indicated by this poem, drunkenness was not uncom- 
mon in Leadville, and in itself was not considered worthy of 
notice. One poet, however, felt that the scene of a drunk quot- 
ing poetry to the cop who scooped him out of the gutter was 
something of an inspiration, and turning to Poe for assistance, 
came up with 


Once upon a midnight dreary, as I wandered, drunk and 
weary, 

Many a quaint and curious street of Leadville o'er, 

While I stumbled, nearly falling, suddenly I heard a 


bawling, 

As of someone gently calling, calling me a dreadful 
bore; 

“"Tis a policeman,” I muttered, “calling me a dreadful 
bore; 


Only this, and nothing more.” 
Of this I lay engaged in thinking, while at the 
“peeler” I was blinking— 
Blinking with my bleary eyes, that looked like beet- 
steak raw; 
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Of this and more I lay divining, with my head at ease 
reclining 
On my coat with yellow lining that the gaslight gloated 
o’er 
But whose pretty yellow lining, with gaslight gloating 
o’er 
I can’t see for ten days more. 
“Wretch,” cried the “‘peeler,” “thing of evil, here you 
are, drunk as the devil, 
And to get you to the cooler I’m compelled to use the 
door, 
What! you'll go when you get ready? 
Come now, get up—that’s it, steady. 
Now, come with me to Justice Curley, or I’ll punch you 
in the jaw. 
Wake up now, my jolly covey, or I'll acquaint you with 
the law, 
Where you'll get ten days or more.” 


“Be those words our sign of parting—man or fiend,” I 
cried, upstarting; 

“Get thee back into your gin-mill, and take a drink behind 
the door; 

But leave some whisky as a token of the lie that 
thou hast spoken, 

Leave my loneliness unbroken, and don’t disturb me 
any more; 

Take thy hand from off my collar, and don’t disturb 
me any more.” 

Quoth the “peeler,” “Nevermore.” 


Judge that bench is never quitting, but is sitting, 
still is sitting 

Behind the vols. of Coke and Blackstone which he 
never read before; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon that 
is dreaming, 

While the drunks are to him streaming to the number 
twenty-four. 

And IJ, among the rest, stand gazing at the volumes 
of forgotten lore, 

Which I hope to see, ah, nevermore. 





Another common characteristic of the camp was its distrust of 
“experts,” and with some reason. Men were almost daily find- 
ing fortunes in outlandish spots which, according to the “ex- 
perts,” could not possibly produce ore. And men were daily in- 
vesting their little savings in worthless claims which, they were 
assured by the “experts,” were sure things. The “expert,” as a 
result, was not in very good standing in popular opinion, as wit- 
ness the following: 


A spectacled goose, from college let loose, 
Said, “A mining expert I will be; 
I’ll examine all mines in the bowels of the earth, 
And some that are under the sea; , 
Don’t you see? 
And some that are under the sea. 


“For I know all things that are to be known 
Of the science called ge-ol-o-gee; 
By which I'll show people just how to get rich, 
And charge them a comfortable fee, 
Don’t you see? 
And charge them a comfortable fee. 


“But hold! I’ve heard that miners out west 
Bamboozle such fellows as we— 
And I think it is best to live there awhile, 
For they may come their tricks over me.” 
Don’t you see? 
For they may come their tricks over me.” 


So to Sugar Loaf camp he hied him in haste, 
This master of ge-ol-o-gee; 
But the natives all thought he was very low grade, 
And they hanged him right up in a tree 
Don’t you see? 
They hanged him right up in a tree. 


Then the death-angel dropp’d this spectacled youth, 
Setting his bright spirit free, 
And I'm told he’s out now with a ghostly crew, 
Prospecting all eternity, 
Don’t you see? 
Prospecting all eternity. 
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One obvious conclusion arising from a study of Leadville is 
that in the minds of thousands it represented the main chance. 
Evidence to the contrary in the form of poverty, crime, violence, 
and all the other distressing aspects of life in the booming camp 
could not shake the widespread faith that eventually it would 
provide well for all of its supporters. Neither could reports of 
rich ore discoveries elsewhere draw from early Leadville those 
who had caught its fever. Whatever else can be said of the 
townspeople, one characteristic underlies all others from the be- 
ginning to the present—the true Leadvillite had enduring faith 
that the camp would retain or regain its position as one of the 
greatest of the mining centers. Some of Leadville’s rhymers were 
vaguely aware of this even in the early days and tried to put it 
into the humorous vein then in demand. There is, indeed, more 
truth than poetry in the following parody of Hamlet’s soliloquy. 


To dig or not to dig; that’s the question. 
Whether it is nobler in the mind to suffer 
The harrowing thoughts of empty wealth, 

Or to take arms against the mass of undiscovered ore, 
And by digging find it. 

To dig—to work— 

No more—and by one scoop to end 

The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
‘That flesh is heir to. 

"Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
To dig; to blast— 

To probe; perchance to miss it. 

Aye, there’s the rub, 

For in that miss of “dust’’ what harm may come 
When we have shoveled out ten feet or more, 
Must give us pause.... 

Who would fardels bear 

To groan and sweat under pick and shovel 
But that the hope of something coming soon, 
‘The undiscovered lucre, urges the will 

And makes us rather fasten on to Leadville 
Than go to places that we know not of. 

Thus Leadville does make cowards of us all, 
And thus the natural bent of emigration 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of hope 

And Localities of great wealth and treasure 





With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of richness. 


The Miltons of Leadville may have been inglorious, but they 
were not mute, as the foregoing examples illustrate. In their 
efforts to put their experiences into verse, they wrote better than 
perhaps they knew, for their doggerel not only records their own 
thoughts but accurately reflects the opinions and attitudes of the 
entire community. It is no accident that most of these poems 
are cast in a humorous mold, for frequently only a sense of 
humor could keep the camp going in the face of distressing diff- 
culties. For the majority, the Leadville experience was disap- 
pointing as well as exciting. That people could face it, and even 
seek it, with a smile reflects not only their naiveté but their 
strength. Their hardships were met with good grace even though 
at times they themselves questioned their wisdom. The anony- 
mous traveler who left the following apostrophe in a deserted 
cabin on the road to Leadville well reflected the feeling of both 
the immigrant to and the resident in the Cloud City. 


Hail, oh thou busted and battered old stove! 
Art thou still unbathed in tears? 

Reckest thou not in thy dismal cove, 
Through the lapse of lonely years? 


Of the pilgrim, no doubt, thou dreamest still, 

And the feverish words which made thee quake, 
When at feats of juggling he tried his skill— 

He enameled thy features with festive cake. 


Or in fancy now thou hearest him groan, 
Who sidewise with hunger did glide apace, 
While in the sphere of thy torrid zone 
He distilled the soup from the same old bone 
And spat profanely in thy very face. 
* * & *& 
Well, old stove, I’ve got to climb; 
I’ll sing thy praise some other time. 


HURRAH FOR HELL OR LEADVILLE! 
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Three poems 


JOHN CIARDI 


LINES FOR AN EPITAPH 


I did not have exactly a way of life 
but the bee amazed me and the wind’s plenty 
was almost believable. Hearing a magpie’s laugh 


through a ghost town in Wyoming, saying Hello 
in Cambridge, eating cheese by the frothy Rhine, 
leaning from plexiglass over Tokio, 


I was not able to make one life of all 
the presences I haunted. Still the bee 
amazed me, and I did not care to call 


accounts from the wind. Once only, at Pompeii, 
I fell into a sleep I understood, 
and woke to find I had not lost my way. 


ONCE IN THE REDWOOD FOREST 


Once in the Redwood Forest I touched the bark 
of the Tree of Heaven and a worm fell out, 
white and jointed and pointed at my heart. 
Every tree I touched gave me its worm. 


Over my head to the peak of the roof of Heaven 
the tree rose through how-many-thousand years 
like an archangel, bleeding at my feet 
upon the mould, the white ill of the worm. 


The countries of its branches shook with birds. 
Mists wandered through them and the birds fell still. 
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A weather tangled there and the birds blew out 
like candle-wicks; the thin smokes of their flight 


contoured the airs of Heaven. The weather changed: 
rivers of light ran on the bark. The weather 
changed again and the tree drank in its rivers. 
“So many weathers to one reverie,” 


a voice cried like a wind, “but if you think 
adoration, sequence is its own meaning: 
the busiest world still cannot hear itself; 
its reverie is complete in its own weathers.” 


And the birds returning and the birds departing 
busied the branches like a carillon. 
But some lay fallen already to the mould 
and every tree I touched gave me its worm. 


KRISTOFFER SECOND 


Kristéffer the Second, by Grace of God 
King of the Danes, crowned on the hill 
By Denmark’s law, died in a ditch 

Grated by Germans. Sing we his saga: 


Loud from Lohede echoed the clanging 

Of blades and ambitions: the clatter of kings 
Hacking through mist, their vision of standing 
Erect above time, a rock in water. 


Then reeling in rout, hurry of horses, 

Wheels on the night ways, shivered ambition. 
Alone in his lodge and sullen with sleep 

He dreamed of the devil, Graf Johann the Mild; 


Woke all a-startle: smoke for his sidewalls, 
flames for his hangings. Under the window 
Two knights with a net hauled him like herring, 
loaded him laughing, Graf Johann’s catch, 
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brought to his breakfast. “How shall we serve him?” 
Graf Johann sat grinning: “Too thin a sprat: 

Strip him and whip him out of the gate 

And bring me a fish with flesh to its bones.” 


Loud was the laughter of knouts through the air, 
The dancing of horses dragging his dust. 

At the fork of the road they cut his cord: 

A garrison’s joke grew stale in the ditch. 


The boy-king of nettles died weeping for water; 
His blood lay about him too dirty to drink. 
From Sylt to Skaane, from Loeso to Liibeck 
There was none found to bury a king. 


And down from the turrets of Skanderborg 
The ravens rode to their black Thing 
Wide on the weeds to pick and pick. 

May God forgive all politic. 
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A moral challenge to the press 


ALAN BARTH 


It seems to be the fashion these days to discuss corruption in 
government. I intend to abide by the custom—this being also a 
time when it is peculiarly fashionable to be in fashion. I have 
no wish to be under any suspicion of unorthodoxy or of that 
sort of deviationism which can so easily be mistaken for dis- 
loyalty. 

Assuming some degree of latitude, however, I shall not discuss 
the kind of corruption symbolized by mink coats or deep freezes, 
by income-tax fixes or tanker transfers. Not that I have any dis- 
position to gloss over these ills. They are important, and they 
are undoubtedly interesting. But this kind of knavery is not 
novel. There has always been some measure of venality in our 
government—and, indeed, in every government. Perhaps it tends 
to be especially noticeable—or at any rate especially noticed—in 
an election year. At any rate, the American press can hardly be 
accused of having ignored or neglected it. 

I want to discuss a deeper and more dangerous form of cor- 
ruption—a form of corruption which the press has not exposed 
and which seems to me to be gnawing away cancerously at the 
essential values of American life. 

Now, I am aware that this phrase “essential values” is grandil- 
oquent—and apt to be empty. 

What are the essential values of American life? Well, to be 
sure they afford room for honest differences of opinion—even in 
a time when differences of opinion are rarely thought to be 
honest. 

I think, nevertheless, that there would be general agreement 
among us that one of the essential American values is the sense 
that each individual human being possesses an innate worth and 
dignity by virtue of his humanity—by virtue, if you please, of 
his divine origin. It is, indeed, accurate to say, I think, that re- 
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spect for the individual personality is the root premise of the 
American society. 

Walt Whitman, you remember, said that “the American com- 
pact is altogether with individuals.” 

And the Americans who wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence regarded it as self-evident that men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, and that it is in order to 
secure these rights that governments are instituted among men. 

Here, in point of fact, is the vital distinction between a totali- 
tarian society and a free society. In the totalitarian society, indi- 
viduals are dedicated to the preservation of the state. But in a 
free society, it is the function of the state to advance the welfare 
of individuals—to allow the widest possible scope, in other 
words, for the realization of individual potentialities. As Mr. 
Justice Brandeis once put it, ‘““Those who won our independence 
believed that the final end of the state was to make men free to 
develop their faculties.” 

Now, it is precisely this traditional regard for the dignity of 
the individual which, in my view, is undergoing a dangerous 
corruption today. And the press has been to some extent, I fear, 
an agent—perhaps an unwitting and unwilling agent, but none- 
theless an agent—of that corruption. 

One measure of the decline of respect for the individual is to 
be found in our abandonment of the presumption of innocence 
which has traditionally protected any American accused of an 
offense against the government. That presumption no longer 
operates so far as the whole category of offenses called disloyalty 
is concerned. 

You have only to look at the perversion of this presumption 
in the Federal Government's employee loyalty program to see 
how far the corruption has gone. From the earliest days of the 
Republic—and long before that, of course, among civilized men 
—the burden of proof of an offense has been held to rest not 
upon an accused individual but upon the government seeking to 
punish him. Judges have always, therefore, forbidden juries to 
convict unless convinced of guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. 

But today, as you know, the reasonable doubt standard has 
been turned completely around—at least so far as the govern- 
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ment’s loyalty program is concerned. In so-called loyalty and 
security hearings, the burden of proof is placed entirely on the 
individual employee. He is judged disloyal unless he can prove 
his innocence beyond a reasonable doubt. 

This is, incidentally, an impossible burden. It would be difh- 
cult enough to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that one had 
not committed a specific overt act. But to prove oneself innocent 
of an undesirable state of mind is a task beyond the reach of 
logic running into the realm of faith. 

Add to this the consideration that in the government loyalty 
program “reasonable doubt” may be conjured up on the basis of 
information whispered by anonymous sources and you can see 
how far we have departed from our vaunted respect for the in- 
dividual. 

Let me suggest, briefly, some other illustrations of the same 
point. Think of the degree to which we have countenanced in- 
vasions of the traditional American rights of privacy. Wire- 
tapping is, of course, still forbidden by law; but nobody seems 
to doubt that the police resort to it when they can contrive a 
suspicion of espionage or sabotage or subversion. And the fear 
that telephones may be tapped has put a restraint on communi- 
cation between many loyal and law-abiding citizens. 

Until recently, a single official of the State Department had 
the absolute authority to determine whether American citi- 
zens might travel beyond their own borders. Yet the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights adopted in 1948 by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations says: ‘Everyone has the right 
to leave any country including his own, and to return to his 
country.” 

The political test oath is now a commonplace among us. Our 
forefathers regarded it as an abomination. It used to be believed 
that a man had a right to keep his opinions to himself—as well 
as to express them when he wished—no matter how heterodox 
they might be. But now, in many situations, he is required to 
swear as a condition of employment that he does not harbor 
dangerous or undesirable ideas. Think how much this resembles 
the system of Japanese thought control which we used to deride 
so contemptuously! 
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It was less than a decade ago that the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared: “If there is any fixed star in our consti- 
tutional constellation, it is that no official, high or petty, can 
prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, reli- 
gion, or other matters of opinion, or force citizens to confess by 
word or act their faith therein.” 

Yet Congressional committees think very little today of forcing 
citizens to confess their political faith. And a rigid political 
orthodoxy is prescribed for those who would hold public office 
or teach in public schools. 

The breakdown in respect for individual rights is revealed 
most strikingly in the conduct of certain Congressional investi- 
gating committees and in the abuse by certain members of Con- 
gress of the privilege of Congressional immunity. And it is pre- 
cisely in this connection, I think, that the problem affects the 
press most intimately. For the inescapable fact of the matter is 
that all of us in the field of journalism are being used, unwit- 
tingly and involuntarily, as instruments for the execution of 
punishment by publicity—as instruments of punishment for of- 
fenses which Congress has no constitutional power to declare 
criminal or to make punishable by law. 

Moreover, we are being used to inflict this kind of punish- 
ment without any semblance of a trial, without any determina- 
tion as to whether the victims are guilty or innocent. We are 
used sometimes, indeed, when we know that the punishment is 
altogether unjust. 

When we publish in headlines that Senator McCarthy has 
spewed out wild charges of treason or espionage against a career 
foreign service officer or an economic adviser to the President or 
a university professor having no connection whatever with the 
government—we do the Senator's dirty work for him and we in- 
flict on his victim an irreparable injury. The fact is that we do 
this often when there is not the slightest corroboration of the 
Senator's charges—often, indeed, when we know them to be al- 
together absurd. 

This comes, I think, very close to irresponsibility. And the 
injury resulting to innocent individuals is perhaps the least seri- 
ous cost involved. This kind of journalism makes the press a 
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partner in a corruption of the democratic process. It imposes on 
the whole society a sort of intellectual reign of terror, suppress- 
ing speech quite as effectively as any formal censorship. As Sena- 
tor Margaret Chase Smith observed a couple of years ago in a 
protest against Senator McCarthy's name-calling tactics, “Free- 
dom of speech is not what it used to be in America. It has been 
so abused by some that it is not exercised by others.” 

American newspapers pride themselves on being impervious to 
the tricks of press agentry. They have learned to detect the con- 
trived handout, the planted story, the trial balloon. Yet they 
have found themselves in recent years sucked in as the purveyors 
of gossip, and in some cases, of malicious falsehood, put out in 
the guise of news—simply because it has been uttered on the 
floor of Congress or under the auspices, and the protection, of 
a Congressional committee. 

I am not talking now about those newspapers that seek to do 
no more than circulate scandal. I am talking about newspapers 
that are trying conscientiously to give their readers a propor- 
tioned and honest view of the world around them. These news- 
papers—the best elements of American journalism—are being 
cynically manipulated and exploited to advance purposes which 
they abhor. 

They are being hoist, it seems to me, by their own tradition 
of objectivity. That tradition is responsible, of course, for mak- 
ing the American press the most accurate and reliable in the 
world. But it is also responsible for imposing serious limitations 
on the press in dealing with some of the realities of contempo- 
rary politics. 

The tradition of objectivity has kept us in particular, I think, 
from conveying to our readers any full awareness of the degree 
to which the vital investigating function of Congress has been 
warped and twisted into a system for punishing individuals for 
the holding of opinions which the investigators happen to dis- 
like. It has kept us, for example, from giving the American 
public anything like a fair and focused picture of the procedures 
of the McCarran Internal Security Subcommittee—the most 
flagrant contemporary form of the auto-da-fé. 

The McCarran Subcommittee has made a practice of throwing 
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the protective arm of Congressional immunity round the should- 
ers of any ex-Communist who wants to point an accusing finger 
at someone he dislikes. Yet distinguished scholars like Owen 
Lattimore and John Fairbank are treated like common criminals 
when they come before this group and dare to defend themselves. 

The tradition of objectivity has led the press to treat with per- 
fectly straight faces, as though they were entitled to equal weight 
and credibility, on the one hand the dredged-up reminiscences 
of professional witnesses—of the ex-Communists gifted with what 
someone has aptly called “recuperative memory’—and, on the 
other hand, the denials of their victims who have been guilty in 
most instances of nothing worse than having expressed doubts 
as to the divinity of Chiang Kai-shek. 

I listened for some days to the proceedings of the McCarran 
Subcommittee in connection with Owen Lattimore. They seemed 
to me to resemble a medieval inquisition into heresy—or a vari- 
ation on the bear-baiting which used to be considered such great 
sport a few centuries ago. It was as though the counsel and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee had succeeded in chaining some help- 
less creature to a stake and were deliberately goading and tor- 
menting it. It seemed to me an ugly performance, a sadistic 
performance. And I was not alone in this impression among the 
newspapermen who were there. But there was no way, within 
the techniques of detached and objective reporting, to make 
news stories about the hearings convey to readers this sense of 
what was going on. I was able, I hope, to do it in some degree 
in editorials. But the news reports, in my judgment, missed the 
essence of the story. 


Well, I have digressed a good deal from my theme, which is 
the decline of respect for the rights of individuals. You may de- 
fend or excuse this or that item in my bill of particulars as being 
made necessary by the circumstances of our times. Taken to- 
gether, however, it cannot be denied, I think, that they demon- 
strate a monstrous corruption of the fundamental premise of our 
society. 

Why is this corruption tolerated? It is tolerated because it is 
supposed by many sincere and patriotic people that the sacrifice 
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of individual rights will make the nation more secure. Here, I 
believe, is the most tragic fallacy of our time. Here is the most 
mischievous concoction of political patent medicine ever swal- 
lowed by the American people. 

The thesis that I want to stress, then, is a direct contradiction 
of this notion that there is some essential incompatibility be- 
tween national security and individual rights. The contrary, I 
am convinced, is the case. National security and individual 
rights, so far from being in conflict, in point of fact, are indis- 
pensable to each other. 

There is very little need, I presume, to elaborate the point 
that military strength and a formidable defense system are need- 
ed in these times to protect the institutions of freedom from the 
threat of outside aggression. It is equally plain that an alert 
counter-intelligence system is needed to frustrate the activities of 
Soviet agents and of the Communist Party, Russia’s fifth column 
in free countries. 

Russian totalitarianism, like German, Italian, and Japanese 
totalitarianism in the 1930's, is inevitably menacing, by reason 
of its own inner tensions, to free societies. There is, of course, 
no essential difference between the totalitarianism of the so- 
called right and the totalitarianism of the so-called left. 

What seems to be less clear and more frequently forgotten 
these days is that, from the beginning of the Republic, the insti- 
tutions of freedom have always been an affirmative source of 
American strength. Liberty is no mere luxury to be enjoyed 
only in untroubled times. It is utilitarian. It promotes national 
security. It is needed most, and most urgently, precisely in times 
of stress like the present. 

It is the pragmatic, utilitarian argument for freedom and tor 
individual rights that I want to put before you. Everyone, it 
seems, has a genuflection and a pious word to say for freedom as 
an end and as an ideal. And, indeed, without it, life would lose 
all its savor. But it is for freedom as a means toward the end 
and the ideal of a free society that I submit my appeal. 

The men who wrote the Constitution of the United States, 
and added to their original draft a specific Bill of Rights, were 
not sentimentalists. They were, if you like, idealists—but ideal- 
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ists of a most practical sort. They sought to create an enduring 
government. They understood that quite apart from any gratifi- 
cation it may give to the individual enjoying it, freedom of ex- 
pression is exceedingly useful to the society granting it. With- 
out freedom of expression—freedom to criticize, to dissent, to 
disagree with official doctrine or with the majority view—the 
democratic process cannot operate. They guaranteed freedom of 
the press not because they desired a press that would serve as an 
executor of government decrees but because they desired a press 
that would serve as a censor of government conduct. 

You know, there is a prevalent myth that totalitarian govern- 
ments are somehow much more efficient than governments that 
depend upon the voluntary consent of the governed. It is true 
enough, of course, that a dictatorship can move more swiftly in 
certain situations than a democracy. But this may mean only 
that it can more swiftly translate into disaster the errors of the 
dictator. 

Free speech and a free press provide an antidote for error. 
They give a free people the means of correcting their mistakes 
and replacing incompetent officials. The totalitarians lack any 
such self-regulating mechanism. And the lack is likely, in the 
end, to be a fatal one—as it proved to be in the case of Adolf 
Hitler’s thousand-year Reich. 

Freedom of expression is, in addition, a stabilizing influence. 
It makes for enduring government because it provides an order- 
ly outlet for discontent. Thought that is silenced is always re- 
bellious. Like any force that is confined, it tends to become ex- 
plosive. But exposed to reason and counter-argument, it can go 
only as far as its merits will carry it. 

The men who wrote the Constitution understood another 
basic point which we are tending to forget today—that tolerance 
of diversity is the only way to gain real and lasting national 
unity. National unity grows not out of uniformity but out of 
resolved conflict. It grows out of general participation in the 
shaping of public policy, out of granting to everyone a chance to 
be heard and to win acceptance if he can for his opinion. And 
this means, obviously, tolerance of opinions which the majority 
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may consider distasteful, even of opinions which the majority 
may consider disloyal. 

A nation is, you know, in some respects like a family. It is 
held together by the cement of mutual trust and by a broad tol- 
erance of diversity. That cement is being eaten away today by 
a corruption of confidence. Nothing could be more destructive 
of national unity. 

Doubt seems to have become the prevailing characteristic of 
our time—doubt of our own institutions, doubt of the processes 
by which we have lived and grown to greatness as a nation, and 
doubt, finally, of each other—the most morbid and enervating 
form of corruption in national life. 

All that I am trying to say was expressed not long ago, and 
better by a good deal than I know how to express it, by one of 
the great Americans of our time, Judge Learned Hand. He was 
speaking extemporaneously at a reception, just after he had an- 
nounced his retirement from the Federal bench, and this is what 
he had to say: 


My friends, our future is precarious.... I like to hope—although I 
agree that we can have no certainty, still I like to hope—that we have 
a good chance, a splendid fighting chance and much assurance of 
victory; but on one condition: that we do not go to pieces internally. 
It is there, I think, that you and I may be able to help. Because, my 
friends, will you not agree that any society which begins to be doubt- 
ful of itself; in which one man looks at another and says: “‘He may be a 
traitor,’—in which that spirit has disappeared which says: “I will not 
accept that, I will not believe that—I will demand proof. I will not say 
of my brother, that he may be a traitor, but I will say, ‘Produce what 
you have. I will judge it fairly, and if he is, he shall pay the penalty, 
but I will not take it on rumor; I will not take it on hearsay.’ I will re- 
member that what has brought us up from savagery is a loyalty to 
truth, and truth cannot emerge unless it is subjected to the utmost 
scrutiny,”—will you not agree that a society which has lost sight of 
that cannot survive? 


Here, I think, is the great moral challenge to the American 
press—and, indeed, to all free men: to maintain loyalty to the 
truth, to maintain loyalty to free institutions, to maintain loyalty 
to freedom as a basic human value, and, above all, to keep alive 
in our minds and hearts the tolerance of diversity and the mut- 
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ual trust that have been the genius of American life. These are 
what have created in America a genuine and enduring Union; 
they are what have kept that Union, until now, secure and free. 


AUTUMN DAY 
By RAINER MARIA RILKE 


(Translated by KARL F. MUENZINGER) 


Lord, it is time. The summer was abundant. 
Let your shadow fall upon the sun dials, 
And in the fields unleash the winds. 


Command the last fruits to be full; 
Grant them two, more southerly days, 
Hurry them on to perfection, and drive 
The last sweetness into the heavy wine. 


Who now has no house, will no longer build one. 
Who now is alone, will long be so, 

Will stay awake, read, write long letters, 

And will restlessly wander to and fro 

On parkways when the leaves are blowing. 
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